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Why You Wont Find This 


Because The State Security 
Built Life Insurance 
Isn’t Anywhere. 


Everywhere. 

industry, all the 

small businesses, all 


and all the jobs gen- 
life insurance companies were gathered 
that state were populated all the 


Such state would 
dwarf the Empire State and make the Golden 
State lose much its luster. What else 
would you call but the State Security? 
The Great State Security grows 
from the state security enjoyed 
over 155 million Americans 
who own life insurance 
and annuities. 

Today, far more families enjoy more 
protection than ever before. Eighty-one 
percent all U.S. households have some 


form life insurance, with average 
coverage $110,000. 


There are few better bargains. Since 
1960, the cost living has increased 300%, 
while the cost per $1000 life insurance 
coverage has actually come down 30%. 
How big the Capital 
the State Security? 

providing 12% the available funds for America’s 
capital markets (the second largest private sector source), life 
insurance companies contribute much the public good they 
the security private citizens. Currently life insurance com- 
panies have hundreds billions dollars invested America, 
over $580 billion which held corporate and government 
bonds, spread across every state the union. 


: 


Great State Any Map. 


further $250 billion these policyholders’ and 
annuitants’ reserve funds are returned 
communities the 
form commercial and 
residential mortgages 
and direct investments 
for office and industrial 
buildings, stores, homes, 
hospitals, and schools. All 
this generates work for 
builders, laborers, suppliers, 
and subcontractors. 
you see, every insurance 
policy has two beneficiaries: 
the family who buys 
and the nation’s economy. 


The State Security benefits not just few 
us, but all us. 


when the savings rate 
compares unfavorably that other 
countries, increases life insurance and pri- 
vate pension reserves account for over 
one third all long-term personal 
savings the U.S. Unlike foreign 
sources, these funds provide particu- 
larly stable source long- 
term capital. 

This constant cycling funds 
from families industry and back 
families and their communities 
makes life insurance America’s greatest 
industry for growth. 


want show you how many 
people from your state are living 
the State Security. 


got lots facts and figures broken down 
state-by-state and like share them with 
you. like show you how are helping 
make your communities better places live 
not only through investments, but also through our grants, our 
volunteers, and our targeted social investments. 

Write the American Council Life Insurance: 1001 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20004-2599 call: 1-202-624-2410. 
We’re there when you need us. 


LIFE INSURANCE. AMERICA’S GREATEST INDUSTRY FOR GROWTH. 


American Council Life Insurance 


The Pulitzer Prize 
asymbol 


excellence. 


The Chicago Tribune believes that newspaper should 
not strive win Pulitzer Prize. newspaper should 
strive for the standard excellence the Pulitzer Prize 
symbolizes. 


Clarence Page and Lois Wille achieved that standard 
excellence: Clarence Page, with his commentary and Lois 
Wille, with her local editorials. For this outstanding work, 
each was awarded 1989 Pulitzer Prize. These are the 
fifteenth and sixteenth Pulitzer Prizes—seven seven years 
—awarded the Chicago Tribune and/or its staff. 


Clarence Page, 
Editorial Board Member Editorial Page Editor 
and Columnist Previous Pulitzer Prize winner, 1963 


all 1989 Pulitzer Prize winners, congratulations. 
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word 
from the Review's 
new editor 


veryone asks new editor: What going change? 
When the magazine has long and illustrious history easier 

begin affirming what won’t change: the unique voice authority, 

and seriousness established almost thirty years 

watchdogging our profession. The Review will continue publish first-rate 

articles and commentaries that explore the issues, the events, and the 

experiences that are challenging journalists. 

for what will different, feel that more important show 
change than tell about it, better evolve than impose, but some 
objectives can outlined: cover full range media with insight and 
expertise; describe the texture our journalistic lives how people 
get (or lose) the story, handle the facts, assess the news value, make 
choices and judgments, and work within the institutions that manage the 
news; provide forum for passionately held opinions; investigate 
how media power deployed and challenge its abuses; report the 
ideas and values well the people and events that determine how 
our jobs. Basically, colleagues and are committed doing 
what all good journalists ask questions, and keep asking 
questions. And hang for the follow-up. 

are also counting you our colleagues and include 
your reporting network. mean the gabbing among 
ourselves, the exchange leads, opinions, insights, and gossip that keep 
talking when probably should doing other things. For example, 
look the new feature this issue, which appears page 
23, and consider there are any artifacts your workday letters 
memos, telephone messages, contact sheets, contracts that tell story 
and would add authenticity depiction the journalist’s 
experience. Send them us, along with your ideas about journalism and 
comments about 

hope that the Review will useful, relevant, and compelling 
good company the continuing search for the next great story. 


SUZANNE BRAUN LEVINE 


For the record: Suzanne Braun Levine comes from editing Ms. magazine, which she 
helped found 1972. Before that she worked Seattle Magazine, Time/Life Books, 
Mademoiselle, and McCall’s. She was executive producer She’s Nobody’s Baby: 
American Women the 20th Century, which won Peabody Award 1981. She edited 
book adapted from that documentary and pictorial book called The Decade Women, 

about the 1970s. Her free-lance writing has been published widely and she member 
number professional associations, including the American Society Magazine Editors, 
where she serves the executive committee and chairs the National Magazine Awards. 


She graduated with honors from Radcliffe 1963 and has taught journalism several 
universities. 
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Believe Letting More 
Than One Person Handle Your 
Pension Investment Like Having 
Committee Design Horse. 


Loomis, Sayles, believe there and rewards excellence the individual. 
life better left the hands the individual. And approach that allows our managers take 
pension fund investments are certainly one them. sudden changes and opportunities the 
Which why Loomis, Sayles, give our portfo- Without waiting for committee response. 
lio managers authority exercise their individual approach that, with the backing our exten- 
judgment and expertise. Because along with that sive resources, has achieved over $22 billion assets 


authority comes responsibility, which, 
turn, gives way sense accom- 
plishment, and energy surpris- 
ing intensity. 

It’s investment approach that 


currently under management. 

And for those corporations percep- 
tive enough realize the benefits 
individualized management, it’s 
approach that may right for you. 


Investment Counsel Since 1926 


Boston Chicago Detroit Memphis Milwaukee New York Pasadena Philadelphia SanFrancisco Washington, D.C. 


Vanity Fare 


early 1984, Vanity Fair, Condé Nast’s 
much-publicized revival, appeared 
heading for the grave again. Readers 
found jumbled and confusing, critics found 
its fussy intellectualism unconvincing, and 
advertisers were staying away droves. 
Then came editor Tina Brown, and the mag- 
azine embarked radical new direction. 
Out went the high-toned essays; came the 
fashion spreads, the cover photos Brooke 
Shields and Claus Von Bulow, and starry- 
eyed profiles the rich and famous. Down 
went the cover price, and up, eventually, 
went readership and ads. The result, the 
words Adweek’s editorial director, An- 
drew Jaffe, has been ‘‘one the magazine 
successes the 

How did Tina Brown it? The arch tone 
and glitzy new look were part the formula. 
Then there was the curious editorial mix 
acerbic book reviews and tough and thor- 
oughly reported profiles public figures (for 
example, Gail Sheehy’s profiles Gary 
Hart, Jesse Jackson, and Dan Quayle) fol- 
lowed puffy valentine some fashion- 
able personality. Finally, there was the 
noteworthy fact that many the puffed per- 
sonalities were position respond 


Partners puff? 
Vanity Fair editor Tina Brown 

runs lot soft profiles 
advertisers with hard cash. 


Her Girls Were 


CHRONICLE 


sending Vanity Fair some valentines their 
own, the form costly advertising. 
Over the years, fashion designers and cov- 
eted advertisers like Gianni Versace, Bill 
Blass, Giorgio Armani, Karl Lagerfeld, and 
Valentino have all been glowingly featured 
Vanity Fair’s pages. has Ralph Lauren, 
the subject February 1988 cover story 
shot the same photographer who shoots 
Lauren’s ads and written up, decidedly 
uncritical fashion, Brooke Hayward. 
has Calvin Klein, the subject earlier 
cover story which and his new wife, 
Kelly, modeled Calvin’s latest and raved 
about their marriage. Calvin and 
Kelly out together,’’ gushed fashion writer 
André Leon Talley, the beach, 
after some swank soirée, you can almost 
hear the click their exact She 
living embodiment his taste, and she 
makes him look fabulous, too.’’) Unable 
gain interview with fashion giant Yves 
Saint Laurent (as senior editor Bob Colacello 
frankly admitted his article), Vanity Fair 
settled September 1987 for profiling the 
designer’s less-than-famous 
ner, Pierre Bergé. Last August, the magazine 
even ran photo Donna Karan’s step- 


Sy 


granddaughter, noting that the designer 
hopes feature her upcoming ads. 

turn, the Fashion Friends Tina Brown 
(FFTBs, they might called) have been 
generous. the March 1989 issue, fashion 
figures who have gotten the Vanity Fair ce- 
lebrity treatment accounted for twenty-one 
full-page ads five Klein; three each 
Karan and Versace (two under the 
label and one under his own); two each 
Lauren, Lagerfeld, and Valentino; one each 
Armani, Blass, Saint Laurent, and Esteé 
Lauder, whose son had been breathlessly 
profiled March 1987, back the days 
when was U.S. ambassador Austria: 
(Fabulous) Man Vienna: Ambas- 
sador Ronald Lauder, scion the Cosmetic 
Hapsburgs, star art collector, and coming Re- 

FFTBs accounted for thirteen pages ads 
February, six January, ten December 
(including page Paloma Picasso, who 
graced Vanity Fair’s cover 1984), and six- 
teen November. October 1988 they 
were responsible for seventeen pages, in- 
cluding one shoe designer Kenneth Cole, 
the subject one-page photo and blurb the 
previous month about his new marriage and 
campaign. September, Lauren, Klein, 
Valentino, and Lauder took out forty-two 
pages between them, while other FFTBs 
brought eight pages more all this 

Tina Brown could not reached for com- 
ment, but Vanity Fair publisher Douglas 
Johnston said, ‘‘It’s not our policy sit back 
and figure out what advertiser write about 
and the other hand, 
some the magazine’s writers say that tough 
coverage was definitely not what Tina Brown 
was after. Brooke Hayward, for example, 
says her profile Ralph Lauren ‘‘was in- 
tended rather superficial view’’ the 
designer relaxing his Colorado ranch, add- 
ing, was not asked investigative 
piece. Tina Brown had wanted some other 
kind piece, she would have hired someone 
André Leon Talley, who now cre- 
ative director Vogue, likens his profile 
Calvin and Kelly Klein ‘‘a fantasy 
Cukor film,’’ explaining that fashion 
writer’s job not probe investigate but 
‘‘seduce consumer into One 
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The 100th Congress Whydoweneed discussion 
did not act oil? the issue, must hap- 
would allow oil explo- How can now. Hence, 
ration and development the Coastal Plain share important 
the small, isolated with you. 
Coastal Plain the Arc- trade deficit? Just call either the 
tic National Wildlife below. Take 
uge Alaska. Sothe begin information. Use it. 
issue, which has caused answer these questions. Your readers deserve 
sleepless nights both can the public, 
proponents and oppo- deserves the helping 
ment, falls the how Congress acts timely issue. 

times has been depicted? been put bed. 

sion could made this 
year. And there 


SS 
a\ > 
Coastal Plain tobed 
not been put tobed. 
| | 
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current Vanity Fair writer, who asked re- 
main anonymous, says that the frequent puff 
pieces have gotten ‘‘a joke, sort 
embarrassing and among the staff. 

are commodities, commodi- 
ties are there sell goods, and the compe- 
tition these days observes 
editor monthly few blocks across town 
that also heavily dependent fashion ads. 
used have silken curtain between 
advertising and editorial, but 

For years now, some publishers have gone 
out their way attract advertisers cre- 
ating what advertisers regard favorable 
editorial atmosphere. Tina Brown has carried 
this strategy extreme, going after some 
public figures like gangbusters but treating 
people who can bring the ads like royalty. 
addition thirty-seven pages ads 
various FFTBs, the April issue Vanity Fair 
carried short feature new chain 
boutiques being opened Giorgio Armani 
(whose appears page seventy-one) and 
two-page fashion feature Ivana Trump 
(whose husband, Donaid, has ads the same 
issue for the Trump Tower Atrium and the 
Trump Plaza). The Ivana spread cele- 
bration her husband’s interest buying 
the Eastern Airlines Shuttle. She dressed 
various costumes with aviation motif, 
including one designed long-time FFTB 
Karl Lagerfeld, whose appears page 
thirty-two. 


Daniel Lazare New York editor for 
These Times. 


The Boston shuffle 


Earlier this year, Joe Sciacca, city hall re- 
porter for The Boston Herald, filed what 
considered routine Freedom Information 
Act request with the Boston police commis- 
sioner, asking for breakdown the over- 
time paid police officers 1988. Sciacca 
had heard that some city cops were pulling 
six-figure incomes, fattened many 
hours overtime. 

got answer nine days later, but 
wasn’t from the police commissioner. In- 
stead, read The Boston Globe, 
detailing how seven police officers had 
earned more than $100,000 last year. Brian 
Mooney, the Globe’s city hall bureau chief, 
says made verbal request for the infor- 
mation police overtime before Sciacca 
made his written request. When received 
the information, Mooney says, wrote the 


CJR/Michael Romanos 


story. Sciacca got his information from the 
police department the day the Globe story 
ran. 

Why didn’t get sooner? When Sciacca 
complained, got letter from the police 
press officer apologizing and admitting that 
the situation was mishandled. 

But Sciacca and other Boston journalists 
Say it’s just one more example Mayor Ray- 
mond Flynn’s somewhat devious idea 
press relations: play papers against each 
other, punish reporters for critical stories, 
and stall whenever possible. 

this case, Sciacca says believes city 
hall was paying him back for piece wrote 
the same week made the request. 
That story questioned the qualifications 
twenty-six-year-old former campaign aide 
Mayor Flynn who now earns almost $850 
week police administrative position 
job for which there were apparently 
other applicants. 

There are other cases. Last fall, Sciacca 
made request for the names, ad- 
dresses, and salaries the employees the 
Boston Housing Authority. Permanent em- 
ployees number about 1,400. The authority 
took several weeks provide the informa- 
tion, the meantime notifying all the em- 
ployees through note their paychecks 
the paper’s request. The Herald’s phones 
started ringing soon after. 

Last summer, Herald reporter submitted 
yet another FOIA request this one for the 
names the city’s scofflaws. was told 
transportation officials that providing the 
information could cost more than $10,000 
and take long days. (Eventually, 
the paper narrowed its request the top 100 
scofflaws and received their names soon 
after. has not received bill.) 

Requests for interviews from both 


Pawns: 
Somebody 
playing games 
with the city 
hall press 
corps Boston. 
From left, 
reporters 

Joe Sciacca 
the Herald 
and Steven 
Marantz and 
Brian Mooney 
the Globe. 


papers can also fall into black hole. 
Steven Marantz, city hall reporter for the 
Globe, says asked for information mi- 
nority hiring for major construction projects 
the city and was kept waiting two months 
before was offered interview with the 
official charge. Brian Mooney, who was 
hired away from the Herald the Globe last 
year and considered Boston’s top city hall 
reporter, says sat down February with 
the mayor for his first one-on-one interview 
two and one-half years after more than 
100 requests for such talk. 

These tactics not jibe with the mayor’s 
public image. 1984, when succeeded 
Kevin White, whose administration was 
marked fiscal bungling and charges 
corruption, Flynn presented himself 
open, progressive leader. Irish-Catholic 
liberal Democrat, has almost political 
opposition the city, and has his eye 
higher office. Boston journalists say Flynn’s 
political aspirations has been men- 
tioned frequently candidate for governor 
have led his advisers guard his image 
carefully and tightly control both access 
the mayor and the flow information out 
city hall. 

His point man these efforts Raymond 
Dooley, the city’s director administra- 
tive services. After Flynn, considered 
some the most powerful man city hall, 
and his circle influential friends includes 
Kirk Scharfenberg, the Globe’s deputy man- 
aging editor. 

Dooley, who manages budget and person- 
matters, also believed manage media 
access. denies that there 
him this March the Globe, Dooley said 
does weigh the cost giving out infor- 
mation: ‘‘I’ve never disputed that spend 
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Vhat would several months 
this position 
your financial position? 


major injury prolonged illness, 
you could find yourself very 
uncomfortable financial position. 

Because while youre losing 
income, the monthly bills keep com- 
ing. And when you add medical 
expenses mortgage, credit and 
car payments, before you know it, 
your financial security could 
seriously threatened. 

why The Equitable has 
developed Individual Health Plans 
help protect you and your family 
against the risks associated with 
disability and medical bills. 


~ 


Our disability income plans* will 
protect your greatest 
earnings—while our major medical 
plans** will reduce the financial 
drain which can result from exten- 
sive medical care. 

Call 1-800-782-9355 send 
the coupon for more information. 
ask about our new disability 
buy-out and key person plans, too. 
The Equitable also offers com- 
plete portfolio traditional and 
investment-sensitive life products, 

full range annuities and other 
financial service products. 


To: DC. Geraghty, Vice President 

The Equitable 

Box 2455, General Post Office 

New York, NY 10016 

Please send me full details of Equitable’s 
OD Personal Disability Income Plans 

D Business Protection Disability Plans 

O Personal Major Medical Plans 

D Other Equitable Products and Services 


Name 


Address 


City x | 


State Zip Code 


Phone Number ( 


The EQUITABLE 


Financial Companies 
Health Insurance Products 


GREAT PLANS For YOU 


*These policies provide disability income insurance only. They do NOT provide basic hospital, basic medical or mayor medical insurance as defined by the New York State Insurance Department. The expected benefit ratio for these policies is 
55 percent. This ratio is the portion of the future premiums which the company expects to return as benefits, when averaged over all people with a policy. 


** These policies meet the minimum standards for major medical insurance as defined by the New York State Insurance Department. They do NOT provide basic hospital or basic medical insurance. The expected benefit ratio for these 
policies is 55 percent. This ratio is the portion of the future premiums which the company expects to return as benefits, when averaged over all people with a policy. 


©1989 The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S, N.Y., NY. 


time weighing the political and policy con- 
siderations matters. And I’m sure that 

fact, Dooley frustrated the author the 
profile, Steven Marantz, who has written 
several stories critical city hall, refusing 
talk him for it. The Globe took the 
unusual step sending Brian Mooney, 


armed with Marantz’s questions, interview 
Dooley, and his answers were inserted the 
story. 

Stephen Simurda 
Stephen Simurda, who lives Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, frequent contributor 
the Review. also writes regularly for 
The Boston Globe. 


Ghost writers the sky 


was the kind story newspaper could 
ignore. Henry Dempsey, forty-six-year-old 
pilot from Cape Elizabeth, Maine, was 
sucked out airplane and lived tell 
about it. Dempsey was checking banging 
noise his Eastern Express commuter plane 
couple years ago when the door pepped 
open 2,500 feet over the Atlantic Ocean. 
grabbed onto the door’s rails and dangled 
for fifteen minutes until his co-pilot, who did 
not know his partner was clinging the 
plane, made emergency landing. Demp- 
sey survived with minor injuries. 

The incident attracted national attention, 
but Dempsey turned out tough inter- 
view, even for his hometown press. Except 
for few interviews, including one with The 
Boston Herald and appearance Good 
Morning America, refused discuss his 
harrowing experience with the press. 

That didn’t stop the supermarket tabloids. 
few weeks later, the Star and the National 


Stranger than fiction: The Star recreated Henry 
mishap photo. also recreated 


his story. 


Enquirer ran sensational accounts the ac- 
cident, both with what appeared exten- 
sive quotes from Dempsey. THE SKY 
GRABBED HOLD LIKE SHARP COLD 
HAND AND PULLED OUT THE PLANE 
was the way the headlined its story. The 
Enquirer’s head was just dramatic: 
BACK BURNED THE WIND TORE 
HURRICANE. 

Dempsey never spoke either paper and 
maintains that the thoughts and feelings at- 
tributed him were bogus. was partic- 
ularly offended the Star’s piece, which 
was first-person narrative that carried his 
byline. 

Dempsey sued both papers last year for 
invasion privacy, claiming had been 
placed false light and commercially ex- 
ploited. His lawyers say the case tests how 
citizen’s story without his consent. 


But far may have given newspapers 
license lie. His suit against the Star was 
settled out court this January for un- 
disclosed amount, and last June federal 
judge Portland, Maine, threw out his suit 
against the Enquirer, saying that even though 
the facts the story may have been fiction- 
alized, could not considered 

other says William Robitzek, 
Dempsey’s attorney, can write any- 
thing you want and say anything you want 
long you don’t say anything 
filed appeal federal court Boston this 
March. 

Both tabloids said court papers that they 
tried contact Dempsey immediately after 
his adventure. Richard Kaplan, editor the 
Star, said that had assigned Texas free- 
get his first-person Kaplan said 
thought told the writer offer Dempsey 
$2,500 for his story. 

Dempsey refused cooperate. Neverthe- 
less, the writer filed story with lead par- 
agraph explaining the incident, followed 
long series quotes from Dempsey, who 
also got the byline. for dear 
life, screamed for help from 
the article said. Paul! For God’s sake, 

colorfully described himself 
the piece the slipstream 
like bit old and offered this heroic 
insight: urge survive the strongest 
sense all, and held that rail with 
all strength, just kind praying 
least saying whole lot, and bracing 
myself against this great force trying pitch 
into the 

said the court papers that the 
quotes were strung together from interviews 
with Dempsey’s friends and from talking 
the reporter who managed get Dempsey’s 
story for The Boston Herald, which, like the 
Star, owned Rupert Murdoch. Demp- 
sey’s byline was put the article mis- 
take, according Kaplan. 

certainly don’t think had the right 
put Henry Dempsey’ that 
Kaplan said his deposition before the case 
was settled. should not have done 

The Enquirer did make clear that its 
reporter spoke only unnamed friends 
Dempsey’s, who related what the pilot had 
supposedly told them. Still, many the 
quotes fail the straight-face test and make 
Dempsey sound bit like Sergeant Fury. The 
story quotes Dempsey telling neighbor: 
ten minutes ten minutes that were 
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Leading “pro-lifers” want outlaw 
abortion for any woman, even the case 
rape incest 

But they don’t stop there. 

They also oppose the use birth 
control millions American couples. 

Randall Terry, one the men behind 
the current campaign blockade health 
clinics and publicly harass and humiliate 
women, has stated: don’t think Christians 
should use birth control. You consummate 
your marriage often you like and 
you have babies, you have babies.” 

Another “pro-life” activist declares: 
“We are totally opposed abortion under 


any circumstances. are also opposed to... 


all forms birth control with the exception 
natural family planning [methods based 


don’t think 
use birth 


ad 


periodic abstinence].” 

Other “pro-life” speakers denounce 
contraception “disgusting,” call the 
family planning movement “satanic,” and 
warn that birth control will lead the 
death Western civilization. 

Leading “pro-lifers” are usually careful 
avoid condemning birth control public. 
Yet they lobby behind the scenes, and have 
already succeeded shaping federal policy 
and limiting family planning assistance. 

The tragedy that responsible family 
planning programs much more actually 
avert abortions than the “pro-life” campaign 
violence and intimidation ever can. 

fact, restricting Americans’ birth 
control options will inevitably lead more 
crisis pregnancies and more abortions. 


Don’t wait until women are dying again. 


© 1989 PPFA, Inc. This ad was paid for with private contributions. 
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the exact opposite what “pro- 
lifers” say for. And urgent reason 
ask what their leaders are really against. 

Make time save your right choose. 
Before the “pro-lifers” start making your 
choices for you. 

Take action! join Planned Parenthood’s 
Campaign Keep Abortion Safe and Legal, 
please mail this coupon to: PPFA, 810 
Seventh Ave., New York, 10019-5818. 


NAME CJR2 


ADDRESS 


STATE ZIP 


Planned 


Federation America, Inc. 
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Newsroom 
Necessity. 
America’s top national 


directory gets you the 


When you've got handle late-breaking 
story... when you need reach hard-to-find 
sources... contact companies... locate trade 
groups government agencies... anywhere 
the USA, reach for The National Directory 
Addresses and Telephone Numbers. 


Packed with more than 210,000 addresses, 
phone and fax numbers businesses and 
local, state, and federal government agencies 
every state the nation, this 1,400-page 
book guaranteed save you time, simplify 
research, and cut your phone bills dramatically. 
You'll find: 


More than 66,000 corporations, listed 
alphabetically and industry (SIC) code. 
35,000 fax numbers for businesses. 
10,186 government agencies. 

Travel guide the top cities. 
Plus toll-free numbers, media sources, 
market research firms and more! 


Order today! New, up-to-date 1989 edition. 
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“When 
source hurry, 
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Lawrence Magid, 
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YES! Send copies The National 
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But was alive. And knew that was the 
luckiest man the world that 

Dempsey says his lawsuit that never 
said anything like that anybody: blows 
out proportion single incident private 
person’s life attempt sell newspapers, 
and does completely falsely and under 
false 

Gerson Zweifach, the Enquirer’s law- 
yer, says the story was positive, upbeat 
account newsworthy event and one that 
accurately portrayed Dempsey’s feelings 
described his friends. even you 
found that does not paint him false 
light defame him any way. thought 
made him appropriately courageous for 
hanging and getting through 

Portland federal judge Gene Carter agreed. 
his decision last June, Carter acknowl- 
edged that the article the familiar 
stamp tabloid but said found 
nothing that should embarrass hu- 
miliate Dempsey. 

Dempsey’s lawyer believes that the de- 
cision stands, will send message news- 
papers like the Star and the Enquirer and 
maybe even mainstream journalism: 
means that you can write fictionalized story 
using the names real says Rob- 
itzek, ‘‘as long it’s heroic 


Dennis Bailey 


Dennis Bailey reporter for the Portland 
Press Herald Portland, Maine. 


India: VCR 
enlightenment 


1984, when Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
office following his mother’s assassi- 
nation, only percent the Indian popu- 
lation had access television. This year, 
voters are geiting ready decide whether 
should continue office, television reaches 
four out five citizens the world’s most 
populous democracy. 

The elections are expected close, but 
there will battle the soundbites 
India. Doordarshan, the nation’s only chan- 
nel (the name Hindi for ‘‘viewed from 
run the government; politicians 
and civil servants make all editorial and pro- 
gramming decisions. 

result, opposition leaders are rarely 
seen Doordarshan’s fifteen-minute twice- 
a-day newscasts. What viewers see Ra- 
jiv, Rajiv, and more Rajiv. Whenever the 
prime minister gives minor speech, presents 
award, even cuts ribbon, Doordar- 


shan’s cameras are there. televi- 
sion much you wonder when the guy 
says Madhu Trehan, journalist 
who trying bring more vigorous tele- 
vision news coverage India. 

Trehan executive producer News- 
track, ninety-minute monthly news show 
produced videocassette and distributed 
video stores around the country, where peo- 
ple can rent them for roughly seventy cents 
day. The fledgling operation the only 
independent television news program India 
(print journalism has much more latitude and, 
fact, number Newstrack stories have 
been picked Indian papers). covers 
political and nonpolitical stories Doordar- 
shan ignores, and other stories brings 
depth and evenhandedness not seen the 
state-controlled network. February’s pro- 
gram included interview with Devi Lal, 
chief minister the state Haryana and 
key opposition leader. also included piece 
about the controversy surrounding the mur- 
der the head the Indian Communist 
party’s cultural wing, street theater director 
who was killed, allegedly orders 
official Gandhi’s political party. 

Newstrack has taken critical look other 
issues: why domestic flights the state-run 
airline have been plagued delays, can- 
cellations, and crash landings; and why India 
performed dismally the 1988 Olympics 
Seoul. Each video also carries least one 
story women, children, the underpri- 
vileged. piece last fall reported the ter- 
ror-filled lives children Punjab, state 
torn Sikh separatist violence, and place 
Doordarshan rarely visits. 

Newstrack was launched last September 
Living Media, the communications company 
that owns the country’s most respected news- 
magazine, Today. Before joining 
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DISADVANTAGE CARD 


LENGE 

CHALL 


Freight Railroads And Their Shippers Are Partners Tough, 
Highly Competitive Game. Unfair Rules Make Tougher. 


1980, partial deregulation under 
the Staggers Rail Act dramatically 
changed the rules the transporta- 
tion game. 

was welcome change, since 
excessive regulation had forced the 
railroads the brink extinction. 
The railroads came back life. 

Improved track and equipment, 
reduced costs, and innovative market- 
ing made railroads begin look like 
winners. And did their customers. 
With service quality and rates down, 
the overwhelming majority rail 
shippers approved the Staggers Act. 


The Game Siill Risky. 

Unfair Rules Remain. 

And Others Could Come Back. 
While some oppressive regulations 

were lifted Staggers, other unfair 

rules linger on. For instance: Railroads, 

unlike most other industries, can 

targets for secondary boycotts. 


dispute airline—can shut down 
railroads which have nothing with 
the dispute. 

Or, how about 80-year-old law 
applying only railroads—the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act—which forces 
railroads and injured employees into 
costly court battles? costs the rail- 
roads hundreds millions dollars 
each year. Inevitably, some these 
costs are passed shippers, and 
ultimately consumers. Railroads 
also contend with government-man- 
dated retirement system that takes 
the place of—and more costly than— 
Social Security. 

Finally, there are special interest 
groups trying throw some the 
bad old rules back into the game 
re-regulating railroads. that happens, 
all lose. 


It’s Your Move 

the rules are fair, railroads and 
their shippers can win this hotly con- 
tested struggle for economic stability. 
And the American consumer will win, 
too. existing unfair rules stay place, 
old unfair rules return, then every- 
body loses the long run. 

you think the rules the trans- 
portation game should fair for 
every player, let Congress know 
about it. For more information, write: 
Challenge, Dept. CJR-A, Association 
American Railroads, Street, 
NW, Washington, 20001. 


IT’S YOUR MOVE 


ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 
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Newstrack, Trehan was India Today’s New 
York correspondent, and one reason she was 
chosen head the video program was her 
familiarity with Western-style broadcast 
news. While Doordarshan has virtually 
reporters and rarely wanders outside the stu- 
dio, Newstrack’s staff about twenty in- 
cludes four full-time correspondents. 

The program supports itself through ad- 
vertising: each ninety-minute show contains 
about seven minutes commercials. Ad- 
vertisers include oil company, KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines, India’s largest soft- 
drink manufacturer, and Cherry Blossom 
Shoe Polish. 

Newstrack produces 5,000 cassettes each 
month, which distributes video 
tape stores are known, around the 
country. Most the libraries are the major 
cities, but some are rural areas, where 
villages may have one conimunity television 
and VCR available all. clerk video 
library Defence Colony, relatively afflu- 
ent section New Delhi, says the videos 
have proven popular [because] there 
are good ideas Doordarshan.’’ The 
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clerk says rents each Newstrack tape about 
thirty times week. Some residents Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Madras, and Bangalore also 
have subscriptions the show. 

too soon say what impact, any, 
Newstrack will have the upcoming elec- 
tions. The videos reach tiny percentage 
the population. One reason that the VCR 
far trom household item India; another 
that, for now, the cassettes are English, 
spoken less than third the country. 
But many Newstrack’s viewers are among 
India’s best educated, affluent, and influen- 
tial citizens. 

Trehan, however, looking beyond the 
next election. She compares Newstrack’s ef- 
forts American news broadcasting its 
early days: the stage where are 
now creating the first generation jour- 
nalists 

Daniel Pink 
Daniel Pink, student the Columbia Uni- 
versity School Law, recently spent several 


months Madras intern legal aid 


Office. 


Dangerous stories 


1988 twenty-six journalists were killed 
the line duty, according the Committee 
Protect Journalists. Freedom House, an- 
other organization that chronicles 
cidents, sets the number thirty-eight. 
them died accidents crossfire; the resi 
were murdered, some them for the 
they wrote opinions they Here 
arundown 1988’s most dangerous beats. 
Latin America: Two least four jour- 
nalists killed Mexico regularly covered 
drug trafficking and government corruption. 
Two journalists were reported killed Bra- 
zil, one investigating death squads, drug traf- 
ficking, and the black market, the other 
writing local landowners. assumed 


— 


oy 


Endgame: 

piece 
Mexican folk 
art bears 

the legend 
“We will 
always back 
freedom 

the 


many that the journalist killed security 
forces Peru was being punished for re- 
porting human rights abuses; the one 
killed Honduras was human rights ac- 
tivist. 

Colombia, journalists’ naines are rou- 
tinely included hit lists circulated right- 
wing death squads and drug cartels. Nine 
the thirty-four names one such list the 
Medellin list, which appeared August 1987 
belonged journalists, who were var- 
iously identified ‘‘guerrilla 
future slanderers the armed 
and the church and 
decent least six those 
named left the country after the list appeared 


One television journalist was apparently 
frightened warnings and threats had 
received that fled Colombia hidden the 
trunk car. 

number murders-for-hire are carried 
out sicarios, machine-gun-toting teenag- 
ers who will kill for little twenty dollars. 
Belisario Zambrano, radio journalist who 
covered the police and court beat for the Ra- 
dio Cadena Nacional network, was gunned 
down sicario-style last February while driv- 
ing through the town Buga, 170 miles 
southwest Sandra Constanza Vi- 
nasca, secretary from Radio Caracol, and 
her year-old daughter, who were with Zam- 
brano, died too. 

not surprising that many Colombian 
journalists have been intimidated such ex- 
amples. Colombia’s independent rights 
group, the Permanent Committee for the De- 
fense Human Rights Colombia, found 
that percent the journalists polled 
censor their own work. Some drop their by- 
lines from drug-related stories. Editors reg- 
ularly cut their own reporters’ controversial 
articles when they can run stories similar 
subjects from foreign papers. Some even 
work under the protection bodyguards. 

The Punjab: Press releases published 
Sikh separatists the Punjab often carry the 
following warning: distorting this 
news item not carrying this full length 
will liable stern Accord- 
ing Reuters, Manjit Singh, who the ed- 
itor the weekly Struggle, well the 
head Rajiv Gandhi’s Congress party 
village near. Amritsar and critic the sep- 
aratist movement, became the fourth jour- 
Punjab this year. Eleven days later the Press 
Trust India reported that Inderjeet Sood, 
news editor Urdu Daily, part news- 
paper group called The Hind Samachar, was 
killed his way railroad station the 
Punjab. Three months later, The Associated 
Press reported that Prem Nath, another jour- 
nalist who worked for The Hind Samachar 
group, was killed his home, raising the 
reported total Punjab body-count for jour- 
nalists 1988 least six. 

The Philippines: Two journalists were 
killed following their unrelated reports 
illegal gambling. Another, known for his ex- 
posés corruption and human rights abuses 
the military, was gunned down un- 
identified man. fourth was reportedly shot 
the balcony his home for apparent 
reason, though military sergeant cur- 
rently under investigation for the killing. 
Finally, one correspondent was shot death, 
group, Alsa Media, after the two had ide- 
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ological dispute. Apparently difficult 
establish journalistic neutrality when, one 
reporter claimed, you out and cover 
the guerrillas, they call you leftist. you 
out and cover the military, they call you 

Afghanistan: Four the five journalists 
who died covering the war were caught 
crossfire, but Dr. Sayd Bahaouddin Majrooh, 
editor the Afghan Information Bulletin and 
former dean the department literature 
Kabul University and chairman the phi- 
losophy department there, was apparently 
killed retribution for stories wrote and 
published. 

Some sources suspect that the regime 
Kabul was behind Majrooh’s killing; others 
speculate that Majrooh, who had published 
survey showing that percent Afghan 
refugees favored the return former king 
Mohammed Zahir Shah part settle- 
ment, may have offended conservative ele- 
ments the Islamic resistance. 

Before was shot his press offices 
February Majrooh was preparing report 
that Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, now the foreign 
minister the interim government the 
Afghan resistance organization, was losing 
support within his own Hezb-i-Islami faction 
the Islamic party. about the same time, 
editorial appeared Resistance, Hek- 
matyar’s Hezb-i-Islami English-language 
newspaper, threatening journalists who have 
reported the Afghan conflict: warn 
against baseless read the 
sequences will rest all those who put about 
and fan malicious propaganda against 

Whether the official number twenty-six 
thirty-eight, nobody really knows how 
many journalists were murdered for doing 
their jobs. The most dangerous stories 
1988 may the ones that died along with 
the journalists who were pursuing them. 


Eddie Stern 


Eddie Stern reporter for Spy magazine. 


Fluoridation and the 
close-mouthed press 


scientistific and medical experts be- 
lieve fluoride reduces cavities and strength- 
ens teeth,’’ Dee Hall wrote last fall The 
Arizona Republic, the Pulliam morning paper 
Phoenix. She was covering drive fluor- 
idate the city’s drinking water. The Republic 
also ran cartoon Steve Benson; showed 
truck with anti-fluoridation bumper 
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sticker, recalling earlier debates, that read: 
course, the Phoenix city council approved 

Both Hall’s statement about scientific 
consensus the benefits fluoridating wa- 
ter and Benson’s insinuation that opponents 
fiuoridation are crackpots were off the 
mark. lot responsible scientists question 
the value fluoridation. article the 
August 1988, Chemical Engineering 
News, the weekly newsmagazine the 
American Chemical Society, cited strong 
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evidence that fluoridating water supplies may 
not reduce cavities and may, fact, harm- 
ful teeth, bones, and other parts the 
body. her seventeen-page special report, 
Bette Hileman, editor Chemical En- 
gineering News, summarized scientific stud- 
ies from peer-reviewed journals hardly 
forum for crackpots. (Her report itself was 
vetted outside scientists.) 

Despite American Chemical Society 
mailing science writers throughout the 
country, the story got scant coverage. Paul 
Recer, science writer Washington, 
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Instant Background 


When reporters need background for news and feature 
stories, sources contact, story ideas, verification 
use VU/TEXT. With VU/TEXT they can look 
inside over newspapers for the regional story from 
edition years past issues. give your 
reporters what they need. Give them VU/TEXT. 

Call today. 1-800-323-2940. PA. (215) 574-4400. 


VU/TEXT 


A Knight-Ridder Company 


325 Chestnut Street, Suite 1300 


Philadelphia, 19106 
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and often penetrating comments 
about many the nation’s top journalists, papers 
and magazines.” 


—James Atwater, 
The New York Times Book Review 


critical success might make American 
journalists mind their ways.” 


The Washington Times 


—David Brooks, 
The Wall Street Journal 


“Crisp, fascinating 


quirky 
—Eleanor Randolph, Media Reporter, 
The Washington Post 


fascinating look the media” 
—Malcolm Forbes Jr., 
Forbes 


Available major bookstores 
For immediate orders 


call 1-800 MEDIA88 


Polyconomics Inc. association 
with Repap Enterprises Corporation, Inc. 
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D.C., says does not recall having seen the 
society’s mailing and adds that, did get 
copy, probably threw out because 
have been literally hundreds reports 
university researchers, National Institutes 
Health researchers, and everybody else 
showing the benefits fluoride proper 
levels. Nobody has ever been able dispute 
that refereed the UPI’s 
Washington bureau, Becky Kolberg, sci- 
ence reporter, says she regarded the report 
old news and probably just filed away 
for background. Reporters most the na- 
tion’s big dailies also ignored the report. 
Among the few who saw its news value were 
Robert Cowen The Christian Science 
Monitor, Jesus Mena the Oakland Sunday 
Tribune, and Clair Wood the Bangor, 
Maine, Daily News. Michael Elsohn, jour- 
nalist/dentist, used Hileman’s report the 
basis for series four articles Medical 
Tribune, publication for doctors and other 
health professionals. 

The Chicago Sun-Times covered the story 
editorial, expressing concern about the 
possible health hazards outlined the report. 
these suspected the editorial 
noted, damage teeth and bones (fluo- 
rosis), kidney disease, hypersensitivity, en- 
zyme and mutagenic effects, birth defects, 
and 

Another assumption-shattering finding 
Hileman’s report was that fluoridated water 
may not prevent tooth decay. One article she 
cited was report Heifetz and his 
research colleagues published the April 
1988 issue the Journal the American 
Dental Association. current reported 
decline caries [cavities] the U.S. and 
other western industrialized the 
authors wrote, been observed both 
fluoridated and nonfluoridated communities, 
with percentage reductions each commu- 
nity apparently about the 

Another study available reporters that 
came similar conclusions was either over- 
looked dismissed the press. Mark Die- 
sendorf, health researcher Australian 
National University Canberra, wrote the 
July 10, 1986, issue the peer-reviewed 
British science journal Nature that tooth de- 
cay had declined markedly eight countries, 
some regions which the water was fluor- 
idated, others not. Washington Post re- 
porter Boyce Rensberger’s story put 
Diesendorf’s finding the lead July 
story but countered with statement from 
the American Dental Association. The as- 
said that fluoridation had been 
the decline tooth cavities 
the 1970s alone. 
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Clearly, there major split the sci- 
entific community over major issue pub- 
lic concern. That itself news. least 
three large cities Los Angeles, San Jose, 
and San Antonio have yet decide 
whether fluoridate their water supply. 
Meanwhile, cities and towns where people 
may drinking potentially harmful water 
for good reason, fluoridation should also 
issue. The press has opportunity, 
then, take the lead reopening national 
debate. 

Jim Sibbison 
Jim Sibbison U.S. correspondent for The 
Lancet, leading British medical journal. 
lives Amherst, Massachusetts. 


See Spot write 


When Harry Merritt, story editor the Lex- 
ington Herald-Leader Kentucky, intro- 
duced program the 
newsroom the fall 1987, met with 
frosty reception. recalls, 
gnashing 

The paper’s staff writers considered 
code word for watering down 
their work, the latest excuse for copy editors 
butcher their carefully constructed prose. 
add insult injury, the new nemesis was 
software program. 

Readability testing was first applied 
newswriting back the 1950s, when Ru- 
dolph Flesch, author How Make Sense 
and the more famous Why Johnny 
Read, was consultant for The Associated 
Press. According Flesch, the more words 
each sentence and the more syllables 
each word, the less readable story. de- 
veloped formula measure the ease with 
which text can read; the fewer syllables 
and words, the higher the score. But Flesch 
developed his formula pre-calculator days, 
and the counting syllables never really 
caught on. About three years ago, Philip 
Meyer, professor journalism the Uni- 
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versity North Carolina, and his graduate 
assistant, Tim Bovard, helped bring Flesch 
into the computer age. 

Knight-Ridder officials say they started 
thinking about the literacy problem several 
years ago and wondering whether American 
newspapers were too hard read. (Up 
sixty million Americans not have the basic 
skills read their local newspaper, and mil- 
lions more can only read elementary- 
level.) One those officials was 
Creed Black, then publisher the Lexington 
Herald-Leader, and the Kentucky paper be- 
came the first the chain tested. 

The paper’s readers are diverse group. 
Its sixty-four-county circulation area in- 
cludes the state capital, the wealthy horse 
country nearby, and some the poorest sec- 
tions Appalachia. Kentucky has the least- 
educated adult population the nation. 
the time the 1980 census the state had 
400,000 illiterate adults, and half all Ken- 
tuckians twenty-five years old older had 
not finished high school. 

Tim Stehle, research consultant em- 
ployed Knight-Ridder, adapted Bovard’s 
program the Herald-Leader’s electronic 
library system, and ran two whole issues 
the paper through the program. pattern 
emerged: hard-news and business stories 
tended score the tenth twelfth grade 
level beyond, while features and life-style 
stories often scored seventh-, eighth-, and 
ninth-grade levels. 

The arrival the Flesch test the Herald- 
Leader newsroom was accompanied se- 
ries lectures clear writing, and reporters 
were urged use clear and simple language 
aimed below the college level their stories. 
not talking about ‘See Dick run,’ 
Merritt insists. just that there may 
simpler ways expressing the same thing.”’ 

Since then, however, the impact the 
program has been small, and man scems 
have beaten machine ignoring it. Tests 
since 1986 have shown almost change 
readability levels the paper. has 
ever said that more than helpful 
says Merritt. honest, get more re- 
sults talking reporters one-to-one 

The bottom may that Herald- 
Leader editors needn’t lose sleep over losing 
readers. the last two years, daily circu- 
lation has risen from 110,000 120,000, 
and Sunday circulation even more. 


Steve Haynes 


Steve Haynes former intern the Re- 
view. For the record, this article was sub- 
jected the Flesch test and scored college 
level, difficult. 
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Killing the Messenger 
100 Years Media Criticism 
TOM GOLDSTEIN, Editor 


Some this century’s most provocative, yet 

neglected pieces about the press, written 

Joseph Pulitzer, Louis Brandeis, Spiro Agnew, 

John Hersey, and others, are collected this 

anthology offer different perspectives 

many the issues plaguing the press today. 
352 pp. $37.50 cloth 
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Account the Legal and Political 
Battle Over the Pentagon Papers 
SANFORD UNGAR 
With New Prologue and Epilogue 
the Author 
gripping, readable narrative... 
exciting reading. 
—Robert MacNeil, MacNeil/Lebrer Newshour 
Morningside Book 
352 pp. $40.00 cloth $16.50 paper 
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BARBARA BELFORD 

has rescued intriguing female figures 
from Journalism Review 
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Now paperback 
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The Mismanaged Press 


NORMAN ISAACS 


Winner the Lowell Award for 
Improving Journalism through Critical Evaluation 
258 pp. $14.50 paper 
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Economic and Policy Implications 
Edited ELI NOAM and 
EVERETTE DENNIS 

This new study covers wide range 
economic and legal issues including the cost 
libel insurance and litigation, and the chilling 
effect that stricter liability standards could create 
for the press. 
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Getting high Tower 


Some years ago was lucky enough 
chosen for memorable news leak 
official report that bore the letterhead 
credibility, ‘‘Federal Bureau In- 
and was addressed 
Edgar Hoover himself. The document 
declared: investigator for the Air 
Force stated that three so-called flying 
saucers had been recovered New Mex- 
ico. They were described being Cir- 
cular shape with raised centers, 
approximately feet diameter. Each 
one was occupied three bodies hu- 
man shape but only three feet tall, 
dressed metallic cloth very fine 
attempted concerning the 

I’m serious, the document really did 
say this, and ascertained that had in- 
deed been the FBI’s files. But, alas, 
Pulitzer Prize was had here. FBI re- 
ports, matter routine, repeat the 
unverified claims anonymous inform- 
ants, one must always proceed with 
caution and seek corroboration (which 
this case proved elusive). Pro- 
fessor William Metz advised his jour- 
nalism textbook, Newswriting From 
[They] are often unreliable. Their sight 
hearing may faulty. Memory plays 

That the rule, but there have been 
some striking exceptions, former Sec- 
retary Defense-designate John Tower 
would doubt attest. His hopes run- 
ning the Pentagon foundered FBI 
report several thousand pages long, re- 
plete with anonymous informants’ un- 
corroborated assertions that they had 
seen him intoxicated and/or 
This document was kept the 
Capitol building’s most secure redoubt 
the windowless, tap-and-bug-proof, 
heavily guarded room S-407 and was 
accessible only members the Sen- 


ate. Yet somehow many the most sen- 
sitive allegations quickly got into the 
public domain way the Washington 
press corps, even though the charges re- 
mained unproven and were, many 
cases, highly dubious, based upon what 
Senator William Cohen called 
spread the former Texas 
senator’s enemies (his foes the Re- 
publican far right and, according some 
reports, his embittered ex-wife), sim- 
ply impossible verify. 

News organizations were not the driv- 
ing force Tower’s rejection 
the Senate. The Democrats, some still 
smarting from Tower’s high-handed 
manner chairman the Armed Ser- 
vices Committee the early can 
claim credit for that. 

But reporters helped carry out the 
death sentence with lethal injections 
venomous claims reported with such 
collective frenzy that appeared that 
Tower had won few friends the 
news media had the Senate. 
There was assertion, reported 
page one the February Washington 
Post, that Tower could have jeopardized 
the national security having pro- 
tracted relationship’ with Russian bal- 
The bureau has not yet 
confirmed any The phrase 
implied that the bureau was about 
so. never did. 

Then there was the claim that Tower 
had become liability due unspecified 
behavior involving drink and sex Ge- 
neva, where had served arms 
negotiator allegation made The 
New York Times (February 19), among 
other news organs, and kept alive 
former Arms Control and Disarmament 
chief Kenneth Adelman Washington 
Times column. The FBI failed find 
any reliable evidence substantiate the 
claims. There was also the staggering 
assertion ferreted out Bob Woodward 


that, the 1970s, Tower 
full bottle Scotch two three times 
(Washington Post, February 
28, page one). This claim was played 
the lead paragraph Woodward’s 
story, even though its source, Represen- 
tative Larry Combest, insisted that 
had been misunderstood and that then 
Senator Tower and group friends 
had consumed the liquor, not Tower 
alone. This rather significant qualifica- 
tion, acknowledged the Post article, 
was generally buried other news ac- 
counts. 


qually memorable were the many 
reports drunken Tower pro- 


vided FBI investigators 
anonymous supposed eyewitnesses and 
later widely chronicled the news me- 
dia among them, the claim flight 
attendant (designated informant number 
T-13 the bureau) that Tower was 
Monocle restaurant Capitol Hill who 
said saw Tower intoxicated there; 
businessman who reported that saw 
the nominee inebriated party West 
Germany. Others who had been present 
those occasions denied the charges, 
which the bureau each case deter- 
mined could not substantiated. (Sen- 
ate Democrats, citing the large volume 
allegations, argued that where there 
was smoke there had fire, con- 
tention strangely analogous one made 
confirmed UFO believers: that the 
sheer number flying saucer sightings 
which, the way, vastly exceed the 
number reported sightings drun- 
ken Tower evidence that least 
some unearthly visitation must gen- 
uine. This alien logic.) 

The beginning the end for Tower 
came January 31, when conservative 
activist Paul Weyrich, evidently un- 
happy about the nominee’s skepticism 
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over Reagan’s Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive, declared open Armed Services 
Committee hearing that had seen 
Tower drunk and women whom 
not Until then, Tower’s 
confirmation had seemed highly likely. 
But news accounts Weyrich’s alle- 
gations, which the committee later said 
could not confirmed, prompted other 
informants come forward with similar 
claims. The FBI, which had already 
completed one Tower background 
check, was ordered begin another and 
White House officials felt obliged tell 
the press something about the new 
charges (e.g., the Russian ballerina and 
Geneva rumors). short order, com- 
mittee Democrats were leaking tidbits 
their own not matter one 
two episodes. It’s question whether 
there’s continuing Armed 
Services chairman Sam Nunn, quoted 
the February New York Times). The 
White House responded with campaign 
counter-leaks about the contents the 
much-interpreted FBI file (President 
Bush said all the 
Tower smears), and the Democrats re- 
taliated with additional disclosures. 
News media coverage this battle for 
spin control inspired even more anony- 
mous Tower accusers (one informant 
claimed the nominee had received il- 
legal campaign contribution from de- 
fense contractor), prompting yet more 
news stories and yet another FBI in- 
quest. And went. 

ex-Wall Street Journal foreign ed- 
itor Karen Elliott House, who herself 
was questioned the FBI’s rumor hunt, 
wrote this unseemly cycle: pro- 
cess rumors begetting rumors [allows] 
anyone with the slightest shred gossip 
pass through official channels, 
instigate additional FBI inquiries, and 
widen further the web innuendo 
which the senator the 
March Journal, House, now vice-pres- 
ident the Wall Street Journal Inter- 
national Group, described how FBI 
agents had, strange reversal roles, 
offered her anonymity she would con- 
firm seventeen-year-old rumor with 
profound bearing the nominee’s qual- 
ifications: that had once propositioned 
her. House wrote that she had declined 
the offer anonymity and had denied 
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the allegation, whereupon the FBI 
agents asked her she had heard any 
other juicy Tower rumors that they might 
pursue! 

the March Senate confirmation 
vote drew near, Democrats lined 
announce their opposition Tower, and 
some the reasons they gave implied 
good deal about how the press had been 
used destroy this nominee. For in- 
stance, Richard Shelby Alabama said 
Tower had been beyond re- 
due bad publicity. Ohio’s John 
Glenn said Tower could never effec- 
tive Defense secretary: alle- 
gations] may not fair, agree with 
that. May not fact. But the percep- 
tions are The perceptions indeed 
were there March NBC poll found 
percent the respondents opposed 
Tower’s confirmation but accuracy 
and fairness were not. Far from getting 
the truth, the news media had played 
henchman’s role with telling effect. 

Did they have any choice, given their 
obligation report Senate debate and 
political controversy which unverified 
claims played big part? almost 
identical question was asked the early 
when Senator Joseph 


made his reckless allegations about 213 
however many supposed communists 
the State Department, and news or- 
ganizations, especially the wire services, 
reported his claims face value. 
David Halberstam put The Powers 
That Be: boys the Senate press 
gallery occasionally had minor qualms 
about what McCarthy was and 
what their role was, but there were 
always excuses: was senator, their 
editors wanted it, the play was good, Joe 
might right, you could never tell. 
Sure, they had doubts, but only col- 
umnist could express doubts. Thus was 
news. was not just McCarthy who 
was violating the essential bond trust 
and civility free society, was the 
press that was willing 

Halberstam goes argue that news 
organizations should have shifted the 
theme their coverage from Mc- 
Carthy’s unfounded charges his un- 
scrupulous methods and cruel 
unfairness, Edward Murrow 
mately did CBS’s See Now. 

the same token, Washington re- 
porters covering Tower could have 
stressed the gross unfairness the pro- 
cess rather than focusing intensely 
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the allegations themselves. Republicans 
crying foul over Tower’s treatment were 
indeed quoted here and there the early 
stories but were drowned out the din 
allegations. Only the eleventh hour, 
the very eve the Senate vote, did 
most news organizations begin focus 
the idea that Tower was being cru- 
cified: Than Everyone: The 
Senate Holds Tower Lofty New Stan- 
dards But Will Have Live 
Its Own (Newsweek, 
March 13); ‘‘How Reliable 
FBI’s (U.S. News, March 
13); Democrats] owe not just 
Mr. Tower but their own reputation 
find way make the proceedings 
fairer, the standards clearer, and the case 
ington Post \ead editorial, March 6). 
the time these items appeared, John 
Tower was beyond resurrection. 

all the Tower coverage, accounts 
his revolving-door exploits Geneva 


‘What liquor 
alcoholics, 

rumor reporters. 

One binge too many 

and news organ can 

come down 

with credibility cirrhosis’ 


arms negotiator cum defense consultant 
seem most justifiable. Yet appeared 
that was being held higher stan- 
dard than others wit, James Baker, 
who Treasury secretary made third- 
world debt policy that could have af- 
fected the fortunes bank which 
owned stock. That seemed worse than 
anything proved against Tower, yet 
Baker emerged with only slightly 
blackened eye. 

But back women, booze, and ru- 
mor. With apologies Mr. Tower, 
would offer the following analogy: what 
liquor alcoholics, rumor re- 
porters. Once start reporting rumors, 
it’s exceedingly hard stop. Inhibitions 
fall away our craving for evermore 
eye-catching, reader-enticing yarns 
takes control. One binge too many and 


news organ afflicted with what one 
might call credibility cirrhosis. 

early March appeared that both 
CBS and The Washington Post were 
danger developing such disease. 
Bob Schieffer reported March 
broadcast: News has learned one 
incident uncovered in- 
volved visit Tower made military 
base the late 1970s when witness 
claims observed Tower ‘drunk 
front Gls and civilians’ deliberately 
accident? female civilian em- 
March Bob Woodward 
reported more detailed and hard-hitting 
version the allegation the front 
page the Post, relying the state- 
ments retired Air Force sergeant 
had interviewed, one Bob Jackson. Ac- 
cording the article, Jackson said 
had seen Tower drunk and 
women two occasions Bergstrom 
Air Force Texas during the late 
1970s. But tue next day the Post felt 
obliged run embarrassing page-one 
article headlined ALLEGATIONS ABOUT 
VISIT BASE DISCREDITED. cited, 
among other things, Air Force report 
(released Republican Senator John 
McCain) that questioned Jackson’s men- 
tal stability. The March New York 
Times cited evidence that Jackson had 
not been stationed Bergstrom the 
one occasion when Tower appeared 
the base, 1975. The Times later quoted 
Jackson backing away from the ‘‘fon- 
dling’’ allegation: 
brushed her bottom. could easily have 
been described 

All the Men, Wood- 
ward and Carl Bernstein made much 
their careful sourcing. They would never 
press with Watergate exposé 
without least two corroborating 
sources and not even Deep Throat rev- 
elations were exempt. How times have 
changed. Here the closest Woodward 
came observing the two-source rule 
his air base blockbuster: 
said had been told the FBI agent 
who interviewed him that the bureau had 
another witness who corroborated his ac- 
count, but that could not independ- 
ently confirmed 

would say this much for Woodward 
and the Post they put their reputations 


directly the line rather than hiding 
behind the cover never-to-be released 
FBI reports, nameless accusers, and 
U.S. senators. There seme honor 
recklessness, but there also the morn- 
ing after. 


e’ve all met people who get 
nasty when they drink, and 
the press’s Tower binge pro- 


duced its share drunks’’ vent- 
ing their unpleasantness print. Time 
magazine, for example, reprinted 
eleven-year-old photograph Tower 
costume party, dressed Superman, 
flexing his biceps for the camera 
woman revealing gown embraced 
his leg. The caption read: ani- 
cheap shot. The Washington 
Stephanie Mansfield struck 
Tower profile acting Defense Sec- 
retary William Taft: former Re- 
publican official called [Taft] ‘the olive 
the colorful Tower, Taft (‘I can’t imag- 
ine him ever goosing secretary,’ one 
reporter observed) described 
faced’ (March 1989). Bring the 
black coffee and send those writers 
detox. 

Unreconstructed alcoholics have one 
thing common they deny having 
drinking problem. John Tower was 
biting the dust, rumor-dependent news 
organizations were displaying their own 
sort denial. For instance, The Wall 
Street Journal and The Washington Post 
denounced the innuendo campaign 
against Tower scathing editorials, yet 
each had helped spread the fatal rumors 
its own news columns. Like most 
other news organizations, they did not 
seem able fully acknowledge the 
press’s part nailing the nominee. 

homily reformed alcoholics 
that admitting that you have problem 
the first step toward solving it. let 
break the ice making personal 
confession: actually enjoyed reading 
the rumors about Tower and seeing him 
squirm; this column could not have been 
written without exhuming some those 
rumors, but enjoyed repeating them. 
paraphrase introductory line en- 
couraged addict-support groups, 
name William Boot, and rumor 
Now, how about you? 
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DARTS 


GLORIA COOPER 


DART: the newsroom staff the Providence, Rhode 
Island, Journal-Bulletin, for the shamelessly inappropriate 
theme recent office pool aimed raising money for 
gifts hospitalized colleagues. Participants had guess 
the weapon that would used the threatened assassi- 
nation writer Salman Rushdie and the date the killing 
would take place. 


DART: The Virginian-Pilot/The Ledger-Star, for its se- 
riously unfunny sell-out the Sunday comics pages. Shar- 
ing the January section with the likes and 
and completely indistinguishable form 
from such legitimate strips were six frames Susan 
talking teddies push the latest markdowns chain 
waterbed stores. 


LAUREL: KGUN-TV, Tucson, Arizona, for the spell- 
binding revelation (March 25) that Karleen Kaltenmark, 
member the governing board Pima Community Col- 
lege, and Krystal,’’ high priestess witches’ 
coven who claims the power, among other things, give 
people the repellant attributes toads, are one and the same. 
And sprig LAUREL the college paper, The Aztec 
Press, where the story had been brewing for many months. 
the wake Kaltenmark’s public her dual iden- 
tity, editors Carole Senneville and Ric Swats took the 
politically tricky story, quoting eyewitness testimony 
cameraman for the cable show which Kaltenmark, her 
role practicing witch, had fleetingly appeared. 


DART: The Philadelphia Inquirer, for unfair practices 
covering labor. noted media critic Laurence Hooper 
the March issue Philadelphia magazine, the city’s 
paper record gave plenty play recent allegations 
unfair labor practices the part several local liquor 
dealers, but chose not print single line about NLRB 
complaint that four its editors had threatened stringers 
with reprisals they supported unionization effort. 


DART: Joe Duke, news director WWL-TV, the CBS 
affiliate New Orleans, Louisiana, for mixing civic and 
professional loyalties. After the CBS Evening News aired 
hard-hitting February report juxtaposing Mardi Gras revels 
with the city’s shockingly high murder rate and raising ques- 
tions about the effect the daily killings its vital tourist 


Gloria Cooper, the managing editor, has been writing 
the Darts and Laurels column since 1976. 
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industry, Duke fired off angry letter the president 
the network, complaining about the segment’s 
look our city’’ and informing him that News will 
not welcome our newsroom during the Carnival season 
next The letter went on: video files will not 
open CBS, nor will any editing facilities satellite 
equipment available. Any story you do, you will 
your own. You will not have our According tel- 
evision critic Mark Lorando’s report the flap the Feb- 
ruary Times-Picayune, the news director’s protest won 
for his station official commendation from the New Or- 
leans city council. 


DART: the Arkansas Democrat, for twelve-paragraph 
sports piece (January 26) the sources for 
trout and walleye Arkansas rivers and lakes that bore 
striking line-for-line resemblance January press re- 
lease put out the state’s department parks and tourism. 
The hand-out attributed itself Ogilvie, parks 
department] travel writer’’; the published story carried the 
fishy byline Bowman, Democrat Outdoor Edi- 


CJR/Niculae Asciu 


LAUREL: KBAK-TV, Bakersfield, California, and re- 
porter Amy Atkins, for two-part report (February and 
questioning the propriety $350,000 state-funded grant 
the Bakersfield Californian for the purpose financing 
customer-service training program the less than needy 
paper. Before the week was out, the Californian apologized 
its readers for applying for the grant, criticized the process 
which the grant had been approved, and gave the money 
back. 


DART: Gannett’s USA Today, for its curiously selective 
coverage televisionland. nation’s has 
been busily chronicling the ratings woes and prob- 
lems the King World syndicated news show Inside Edition 
but has said nothing all its readers about similar 
troubles Gannett’s own USA Today TV. noted 
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the March issue Media Industry Newsletter, Inside 
Edition was responsible for bumping the USA Today 
program from many stations’ prime-time access schedules. 


DART: Financial World, for reproducing documents 
embarrass competitor and doctoring them protect itself. 
its March issue the business weekly ran photocopied 
letter sent publisher Douglas Caspar 
Weinberger, his counterpart Forbes, smugly calling at- 
tention the ‘‘very substantial similarity’’ between recent 
Forbes headline and one that had appeared earlier Fi- 
nancial World. The accompanying reply, which came from 
Forbes editor James Michaels his far from finest hour 
You are pitiful jerk and your rag shows it. You 
may quote me. Sincerely indicated that Michaels had 
sent copies his letter Forbes’s chairman, its publisher, 
and its deputy editor, well Financial World’s top 
editor; oddly, however, the name fifth person originally 
Michaels that Carl Lindner had some- 
how disappeared when reproduced it. Lindner 
corporate raider who has twice settled charges violating 
antifraud and antimanipulation provisions federal secu- 
rities laws and who was recently described Barron’s 
having ‘‘a mania for security that borders the 
holds controlling interest Financial World. 


DART: the Auburn, New York, Citizen, and reporter 
Kent Davy, for this woundingly racist lead page-one 
report about the guilty verdict returned county jury 
against one James Leo Lee’’ Rouse, black: 
Lee goin’ the Big House. Killed man. Now 


DART: California’s Monterey Life magazine, for jour- 
nalistic larceny and fraud. When free-lance writer Christina 
Waters refused its request reprint one her previously 
published articles its January issue, Best From 
Monterey Life,’’ the glossy monthly found better way: 
simply folded into another piece and ran under the byline 
its managing editor, Susan Bock. (By the middle 
January, federal judge had issued injunction ordering 
that all newsstand copies returned the publisher the 
ground that they contained work.) 


both: CUR/Niculae Asciu 


LAUREL: the Portland Oregonian, and business writer 
Bill MacKenzie, for successful investigation, despite se- 
rious obstacles, the Horatio Alger Association Distin- 
guished Americans, organization dedicated providing 
college scholarships underprivileged high school students 
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from around the country and supported, with tax-deductible 
contributions, some the nation’s most prominent cit- 
izens. Undaunted the association’s continued refusal 
answer questions about its operations, MacKenzie examined 
records filed with the IRS and the state New York, and 
timely (December 30) report revealed that, sharp 
contrast recommended guidelines for national charities, 
only every Horatio Alger income has gone 
scholarships recent years. The rest, reported, paid for 
executive salaries, office expenses, p.r. contracts, fancy 
annual banquets, and books devoted laudatory stories 
its members’ lives. 


DART: the Glendale, California, News Press, for the 
unseemly display self-congratulation sky-blue teaser, 
eight inches wide, that ran the top its February front 
page: NEWS PRESS WINS PRAISE: See page 8.”’ 
Readers who followed that urgent direction found lead 
editorial the ‘‘many favorable heard the 
editors about the paper’s redesign. 


DART: the Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, Times 
Herald, for page-one profile one William Costopoulous, 
court-appointed attorney local murder case, that was, 
fact, prima facie press release put out Philadelphia 
public relations firm hired the attorney. Among other 
things readers learned from the Times Herald article was 
lawyer has called panther the court- 


LAUREL: Edwards, talk show host Los An- 
geles radio station KFI, for refusing pollute the California 
air with Khomeni-like cries for revenge. When asked 
promote, his morning program, plan being pushed 
colleague Tom Leykis, host afternoon show 
for public burning rock singer Cat Stevens records, 
posters, and tapes listeners were invited throw their 
own collections the KFI pyre, retaliation for his sup- 
port the ayatollah’s call for Salman Rushdie’s head 
Edwards just said no. destruction any artistic ma- 
terials signifies something that brings dark memories back 
all us,’’ Edwards told his listeners. can have 
arguments, can have dialogues, but can’t have bon- 
fires. this station supporting that, don’t want 
work According the March New York Times, 
Edwards’s stand cost him his job. 
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letter ‘20/20’ 


Mrs. Linda Swimmer-Levine 


Santa Monica, California 90402 


January 1989 


Victor Neufeld 
Executive Producer 20/20 


ABC, Channel 


WEst 66th Street 
New York 10023 


Dear Mr. Neufeld: 
California 20/20 


interviewed Pacific Palisades, 
Psychologist Palisades High School, the now 
our youngsters were 
and even Minutes showed 


did 20/20. first 
with whom 
Mr. Lovett 


Yesterday 
Crew. the School 
scene 
killed. Newsweek Magazi 
great deal 
contact wit was with Mr. Joe Lovett, 
our teenagers 
professional manner, 


not being singled out drug 
the usual problems and with 


eedy 
f-a-kind 


conducte 
hould 


community was 


but suburb, with all 
Alcoholics Anonymous Chapter our campus. This paragraph 
suffice for background. 
January 20, 1989 student who had been interviewed 
She said that 


ing 
ing the time 


office carry 
about it, attend 


hat party 


wou 


Lovett had tol 
the crew's stay 
order 
' 

give him number but 
told her woul 
Keg and Tank 
phoned the police 


identified 
ave the word spre 


would try 
left town, phone Joe 


lled. 


the party not cancelled 


hat not only was 
ing about 200 kids getting 
xide and through using 
Monday that they 
motorcycle 


Monday morning discovered 
his crew had been there film 


the drugs» 
other available 


watched very driver near 


The cameraman 
one 
Pacific 
kids 


really fri 
below would 


hen the party 


drive 
continued 


ew 
| 
plaining that our 
Friday 
came 
q 
| aq a 
was told the 
The 
party had been very tre that 
think what that roa 
like for these very 
would end. 
¥ 


TWO 
your crew They got all the shots they wanted. The event 
ess They rapport with the kids 
arty» stood round hands their 
rested with 


hands dirty for 
kids could 


havoc 


hink 
Didn't 
ghout 
had moral 


pho 
today the 


the 


keeper may 
Stone and Joe while this, 
journalists and claiming that poth, 
our and must their 
them and the 
Joe and Stone 


effective 
trust Were the kids 
fter the worse yet before 
are deeply about 


prof 
How 


short 


Linda 


Roone 


cc’ 


Editor’ 
vimmer-Levine had recei mid-April, when CJR 
ceived no reply to te 8 went to press 
etter printed 
above. 
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that they were 
adults watching minors 
souls slightly moved when they 
treatment anu shoots and 
police when their shoot was leas Stone 
told they first» and always reporters and moral 
don't that stand, but respect their right get 
the pictur interview the kids, whatevers but, for 
20¢ these men could have sed phone when was all over and they 
were safely from the party's view and notified the police about 
situation moments away them. And think that the 
Fifth Estate missed great opportunity for national not 
call and explaining viewers the show that being our 
valuable contribution society? 
explained 
and the nation would miss 
care deeply about trust le. 
care about ourselves and the role models that are 
personal and essional ethics which compel 
instilled the same wish ethical 
4 
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Learn 


Ganado, Arizona are encouraging students their 
traditions and values. This exploration has become the 
springboard for learning vital skills. For example, students 
the study proportions and percentages studying their ancestral clans— 
and then compare the number children each clan. 


Greasewood just one scores schools around the United States where 
the National Education Association helping teachers—and their 
communities—come together and try exciting new approaches education. 


Through these innovations, students are learning discover their unique 
abilities. They’re learning love learning. 1201 Sixteenth 


Find out more about efforts build education system second none. Write: Learning, Washington, 20036 
National Education Association, 1201 16th Street N.W., Washington, 20036. 
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Mergers, takeovers, quick 
profits. They’re part the 
money-moving game U.S. 
corporations are playing today. 


While the competition 
investing research, training 
and new equipment, American 
business gambling 
short-term deals that jeopardize 
our long-term security. 


American business should put America’s future first. 


playing with Americ 


High stakes for America: 


not investing. key indica- 
tors like fixed investment and civilian 
R&D expenditures, Japan has doubled 
its lead over the U.S. since 1979. During 
this decade merger mania, Japan’s 
manufacturing productivity rose 60% 
faster than ours. 

“debt Around 25% 
corporate cash flow now goes for debt 
service, including billions borrowed 
pay for takeover games. That’s money 
competitors Japan and Europe can 
use for research and new product devel- 
opment. 

Our technology’s slipping. Foreign 
inventors were issued 47% all 
patents last the total 
went the Japanese alone. 


International Union, 


future. 


exporting our strength. While 
the competition has been building tech- 
nological and worker strength their 
own nations, American corporations 
have hiked offshore investment 50% 
since multinationals 
now over 25% their manufactur- 
ing outside the U.S. 

greed the top. American 
CEOs make six times what CEOs 
earn other industrial nations. 
Compensation for top U.S. executives 
shot 51% the last five years and 
bears relation company per- 
formance. 


It’s time turn around. 
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media-espionage case 


Was the computer used weapon ratings war? 


the ironies that February 

held for Michael Shapiro was 

that got beat his own 

story. Tampa, Chan- 
nel 13, began telling the world about his 
troubles noon, even before had 
been arrested. had tape showing de- 
tectives marching him into his Clear- 
water apartment execute search 
warrant, and then live shot, Att- 
kisson reporting from outside his Pelican 
Landing complex the sun. 
had pictures Shapiro his way 
jail, for the lead story Pulse 
FirstNews. 

six, Shapiro’s own station, WTSP- 
St. Petersburg, Channel 10, was 
the job. top story tonight 
what could the first case its kind 
the co-anchor John Wilson 
began, 10’s assistant news di- 
rector charged with tampering with the 
computers 

Action News reporter Bill Alexander 
explained that the competitor was Chan- 
nel 13. Shapiro had helped set Chan- 
nel 13’s newsroom computer shortly 
before changed jobs, moving across 
Tampa Bay Channel four months 
earlier. Now was being charged with 
breaking into from his home and his 
new office steal information. Under 
these preliminary charges formal 


Michael Hoyt associate editor the 
Review. 
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charges are expected later this spring 
Shapiro faced sentence fifteen 
years jail each fourteen counts. 
being called media 
Alexander said. Toward the end the 
story anchorman Wilson brought 
intriguing point that would hang the 
air for while. the unanswered 
questions told his viewers, 
How much did other newsroom em- 
ployees know about the aileged break- 
other possibly illegal computer ac- 

everybody’s show Shapiro 
could seen walking back out the 
Hillsborough county jail and into the 
television lights, balding, somewhat 
overweight man thirty-three. wore 


metal-rimmed glasses, rumpled but- 
ton-down shirt, and beeper his belt. 
looked bewildered and disgusted, but 
was gracious enough grant the 
waiting reporters brief, sad smile and 
sound bite: can say have 
owlish dignity despite the circumstan- 
ces. People who used work for him 
were sticking microphones and cameras 
his face. 


Back January about A.M. Jim 
Hooper, the morning news producer 
Channel 13, had noticed that files, in- 
cluding future assignments and three 
lists stories from the 
previous night’s news shows were 


‘It was his 
nature 
push very, 
very, very 
hard’ 
Former reporter 
David Snepp 


Michael 
Shapiro (left) 


NightBeat 


missing from the computer. With the 
help computer operations manager, 
retrieved them from the file, 
from which they would have been 
purged over time the computer re- 
quired memory. then asked the com- 
puter for activity during 
the previous twenty-four hours and dis- 
covered that the time the files had been 
killed coincided with period when 
someone had logged telephone 
personal computer for fifty-four min- 
utes, starting about 11:15 the pre- 
vious evening. That person had used 
identification code and password that 
had been issued Bob Franklin, who 
was assistant news director the time. 
But Franklin, now interim news direc- 
tor, has computer modem home 
and had never used the codes. 

That day Franklin and outgoing news 
director Jim West, ordained Baptist 
minister, called Terry Cole, the news 
director Channel 10, and asked talk 
Mike Shapiro. Franklin and West say 
they had suspicions the time, that 
they were only gathering information 
and advice from someone who had 
played major role setting the new 
computer’s security, password, and re- 
systems. 

There were some grounds for suspi- 
cion, however. West and Franklin say 
that Shapiro was good his job Chan- 
nel 13. But Shapiro felt deserved 
promoted and, when management 
failed promote him last fall, West 
says, there was decision that 
should find another Patricia 
Rodgers, special agent with the Florida 
Department Law Enforcement, 
known the FDLE, says that Channel 
13’s management later found out that 
Shapiro had been very 
about that and ‘‘within week had 
new job Channel 10.’’ took with 
him. operating manual and user’s 
guide for the Channel computer. 

Not long after left, Shapiro re-en- 
tered Channel 13’s electronic universe, 
according West, Rodgers, and jour- 
nalists both stations. used pub- 
licly available software package and 
private Channel phone number 
send message via the station’s alpha 
numeric paging system, contacting 
Channel reporter Scott Rapoport, 
who called Shapiro back his company 
car phone. The discussion apparently 
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cost Rapoport his job. resulted 
Scott leaving the West says. 
felt that competitively useful in- 
formation was discussed during the con- 
Rapoport, who now works 
for the tabloid show Edition, 
refused comment. 

January 12, West and Franklin 
spoke Cole and Shapiro via speaker- 
phones and, according January 
memo they wrote, Shapiro ‘‘immedi- 
ately responded with denial any in- 
volvement and alibi. admitted 
trying enter the system only once 
shortly after his leaving the station. 
recommended change the phone 
numbers for all the remote-access cir- 
cuits. added that his computer wasn’t 
even operational his 

Channel 13’s managers contacted the 
phone company and the FDLE, and in- 
vestigators quickly turned fifty-four 
minute call January the com- 
puter’s data line from Shapiro’s new 
home phone, which had been hooked 
mid-December, after moved from 
Tampa. (The move made any call 
long-distance call.) After examining 
more phone records, the FDLE also 
charged that Shapiro had briefly tapped 
into the Channel computer from his 
new office, January and And 
despite the call from West and Franklin 
January 12, the day the electronic 
footprints were first discovered, the 
FDLE says that just before midnight 
January someone calling from Shap- 
iro’s home phone attempted break into 
the computer six times, trying four dif- 
ferent identification codes 
against the one Channel 


‘If these 
news stories 
were 

taken, then 
some 

would say 
were 
robbed’ 


reporter put it. Channel had changed 
all the codes then. 

That was enough for the FDLE, which 
filed preliminary charges and, under the 
Florida system, brought the state attor- 
ney’s office into the case. February 
FDLE investigators drove Shapiro 
from the Channel newsroom his 
apartment, where they loaded their car 
with his beloved computer equipment, 
including more than 200 disks. the 
cameras rolled outside the beige 
stucco building, the investigators carted 
him off jail. 

Shapiro doesn’t want discuss the 
incident, although has told others that 
not guilty and that there’s lot more 
the story. Timothy Leahy, his 
St. Petersburg attorney, offers several 
possible explanations for the relationship 
between Channel 13’s computer and his 
client’s home phone, including the pos- 
sibility that the break-ins might have 
been either set-up accidental (he 
says Shapiro admits that the phone num- 
ber for the Channel computer pro- 
grammed into his home computer). 
fight between Channel and 
Channel Leahy says. 
13’s ratings are slipping, Channel 10’s 
are rising. There’s lot money 
stake, and client sitting the mid- 
dle. think that’s lot the reason that 
this has been blown out proportion. 
The question one intent: Where 
the 

Channel 13, which hints strongly that 
will sue over the incident, sees plenty 
profit. you access the computer 
fifteen minutes before newscast 
check the lineup [the timing some 
break-ins suggests this] and your news- 
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cast doesn’t have two three stories, 
you can change your lead story you 
can start developing something for the 
next Franklin says. More 
important, Franklin notes, you know 
what your competitor planning for the 
critical ratings periods (plans for the 
February sweeps were the computer 
January 12, says), you can coun- 
terprogram. stories are our busi- 
Franklin says. these news 
stories were taken, then some would say 
were 

criminal case, however, profits 
don’t necessarily matter. Florida law 
makes serious crime simply break 
in. you strip away the technical 
says Chris Hoyer, the chief 
assistant state attorney handling the 
case, like someone digging 
tunnel and rummaging around some- 
body else’s 

Midway through his investigation, 
Hoyer seemed developing his own 
theory about motives: general, 
experience with reporters, there 
lot anxiety attached the job, not 
just first, but fear not covering 
story that others says. 
seems would rather com- 
forting know that you’re not getting 
beat, even you got nothing 


terms television news, Nielsen 

Media Research ranks the Tampa/St. 

Petersburg/Sarasota television mar- 

ket the thirteenth largest the na- 
tion, from seventeenth recently 
1984. (The Miami market, compar- 
ison, ranks sixteenth.) Despite its size 
was Sleepy market until fairly recently, 
completely dominated WTVT, Chan- 
nel 13, the CBS affiliate. But Channel 
13’s news ratings have declined lately 
while Channel WFLA-TV, NBC 
affiliate, has come strong. Channel 
10, ABC affiliate, made strong bid 
for number one couple years ago 
but floundered after expanding its eve- 
ning news show hour. Now, under 
new management, feverishly trying 
again. 

Each additional ratings point the 
evening late news the Tampa Bay 
market translates into much 
$800,000 year. Local news brings 
$30 million year advertising 
payments the three network affiliates, 
bigger share the audience means 
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larger slice this pie. And since both 
Channel and Channel recently 
changed owners, safe assume that 
they are hungry for revenues service 
their debts. Channel was purchased 
early 1987 for $365 million 
Holdings Inc. Channel has had three 
owners since 1985. The present owner 
Great American Communications 
Company, subsidiary American Fi- 
nancial Corporation, Cincinnati-based 
financial services group. 

That purchase was October 1987. 
Great American brought Vincent Bar- 
resi general manager and Septem- 
ber 1988 Barresi hired Terry Cole 
hard-driving thirty-three-year-old 
his news director. his first and oni, 
other stint news director, Cole had 
helped push Wichita, Kansas, station 
from third place the ratings first. 
Cole, turn, quickly brought old 
colleague serve his chief lieutenant 
Michael Shapiro, hiring him away 
from Channel October. 

Cole and Shapiro had worked together 
for about year the early 1980s for 
KTIV Sioux City, lowa, where Cole 
was assignment editor and Shapiro 
started chief photographer and be- 
came assignment editor, replacing 
Cole. Dan Steffes, television photog- 
rapher now working Denver, remem- 
bers both men 
and particularly fond Shapiro, 
was damn good photographer,’ 
Steffes says. nutshell, he’s very 
intelligent, aggressive, and overall 
pretty sensitive, nice guy. was 
aggressive news person, maybe little 
more driven than most people, but not 


way above. respected 

Shapiro’s nickname after 
the wise little Star Wars creature. Ac- 
cording former colleague, has 
elephant’s for statistics and 
detail, particularly about baseball. 
Somewhere along the line got inter- 
ested computers. But his passion 
television news. ‘‘Mike’s life revolves 
around the former colleague 
says. worked sixteen and seventeen 
hours day. He’s never stopped working 
before 

After leaving Sioux City, Shapiro 
moved Fort Myers and, 
year later, WPLG-TV Miami. 
assignment editor these stations 
picked UPI awards excellence 
1984, 1985, and 1986. moved 
Tampa and WTVT February 1986 and 
two months later was promoted from as- 
signment editor assignment manager 
difficult job that part journalism, 
part paper shuffling, and something like 
game fast-motion chess. 

Last October’s move across Tampa 
Bay Channel was quite promo- 
tion. Under his old friend Terry Cole 
would make decisions about what was 
covered and how was covered. Cole 
wanted reshape the newscast into 
tighter, faster show, mission Shapiro 
took with enthusiasm. Cole 
aggressive, energetic type news 
director, and Mike Shapiro was the kind 
person needed light fire under 
the says David Snepp, reporter 
who left Channel February for 
job congressman’s staff. Michael 
Salort, Channel 10’s former medical re- 
porter, says, and Shapiro felt the 
newscast was slow and not appealing 


down here 
compete 

and win. 
Ididn’t 

down 

cheat’ 
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the average viewer. The previous man- 
agement was somewhat laid back. They 
believed investigations and enterprise 
and less glamour and glitz and packag- 
Some reporters felt that, under 
Cole, Channel was the move 
again. 

But with the change direction came 
tension. For one thing, Cole made some 
people work quite bit harder than they 
were used working. came 
said, ‘We’re going cover the news,’ 
says. came there were seven 
live trucks sitting around the back lot; 
started using the equipment. All did 
was pace |the news show] up, make 
move, get more stories. When you 
come and make changes there are al- 

It’s not difficult find people 
Channel who think that, pursuit 
ratings, Cole and Shapiro moved the 
news shows too far toward what one 
them called the ‘‘sex end 
the scale. have the flexibility 
cover far more news than used 
says Wilson, the co-anchor 
six and eleven. complaint the 
kind stories are putting the 
has become the biggest thing 
says Mark Barroso, pro- 
ducer for the station’s investigative unit, 
the I-Team. the consultants are 
telling that people want crime stories. 
it’s body bags and drug busts. 
listening similar bunch consul- 
tants; has taken using actors 
dramatize certain crimes.) Cole says 
didn’t cover anything that his competi- 
tors didn’t cover. 

Like lot news directors, loves 
the immediacy live shots, but some 
his critics say uses them excess. 
There was some snickering about this 
late February when Cole sent reporter 
helicopter racing south toward 
large but nonthreatening brush fire near 
the bottom Sarasota county with or- 
ders live the first sighting 
smoke. from SKY 10, the station’s 
copter, the reporter came tue air about 
fifteen miles away from the fire. 
you look off the said, 
looks like storm clouds actually 
smoke.’’ Off the distance, you 
couldn’t see thing. 

Some reporters thought that Channel 
10’s use the ‘‘exclusive’’ slug was 
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also excessive under Cole. was not 
uncommon for throw the ‘ex- 
clusive’ interviews with relatives 
says one reporter. was in- 
sensitive and 

some journalists Channel the 
tension over the direction the news 
show went beyond style and into ethics. 
philosophy the quickest way 
possible number one ‘make that 
widow cry, get that camera their 
had problems with Terry Cole; 
had problems with says for- 
mer reporter Snepp. philosophy 
seemed be, you win all costs, al- 
most the ends justified the means. 
several different ways felt that this 
person wanted reach beyond the 
borders, not legal but Jan- 
uary 30, Snepp covered the sentencing 
former Olympic diver Bruce Kimball, 
who killed two teenagers while driving 
drunk. said wanted see 
more tears story that’s quote, 
more tears. didn’t include the grieving 
mother enough his liking. balanced 
out with some sound bites from Kim- 
ball’s family. felt they were losing 
son, too. thought that was redundant. 
had big blow up. was his nature 
push very, very, very 


there weren’t enough anxi- 
ety the Channel newsroom 
before the six P.M. newscast the 
day Mike Shapiro was arrested, 
word came down from management that 
two sections the story about the arrest 
were cut. One was brief comment 
from somewhat dazed-looking Terry 
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Cole, saying, among other things, 
stand Michael’’; another was 
about computer hacking general. The 
news staff was operating the assump- 
tion that ought cover this story like 
any other, and, according people who 
were there, managing editor Rick Rock- 
well hurried upstairs argue with station 
manager Barresi that the two items 
should not cut. But Barresi was ada- 
mant. Rockwell came back with the de- 
pressing verdict five minutes before 
airtime. just started screaming, ‘What 
the hell’s going here? Who’s 
charge?’ says Barroso. 
asked me, ‘Who are you yelling at?’ and 
said, don’t know.’ seemed there 
were invisible wires coming into the 

After the newscast came tense meet- 
ing. was Vince [Barresi] versus 
says another member 
the staff. came and announced 
that was charge and not Terry Cole, 
and that would review the scripts 
this story from now on. stood there 
like were frozen stone ‘What 
are hearing?’ The assembled jour- 
nalists began question the station man- 
ager, sometimes hotly. not 
Watergate, folks,’’ Barresi said one 
point. the P.M. newscast, how- 
ever, had been convinced that 
should least answer some questions 
the air. afterwards began 
evolve that the news department should 
separate, that could cover the story 
and train our cameras says 
Michael Salort. idea that every- 
thing had through Vince dropped 


not 


Watergate, 
folks’ 
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Still, soon became clear that the 
story could not through the usual 
news desk people because those people 
were hiring lawyers and preparing for 
did you know and when did you 
know it’’ conversations with the state 
attorney’s office. Anchorman John Wil- 
son and Kevin Kalwary, who directs 
Channel 10’s investigative I-Team, 
came with system that would bypass 
the newsdesk: Tampa bureau crime re- 
porter Bill Alexander would continue 
cover the story, supervised Kalwary 
and Wilson, who announced this system 
the evening news. What aired over 
the next several days was handful 
short stories about the progress the 
investigation. 

Meanwhile, Kalwary kept separate 
file what hope will inves- 
tigation down the road, one re- 
quired. We’re waiting see what 
appropriate, said, somebody did 
something wrong that wasn’t caught.”’ 


hannel was alive with rumors 

this time, course, and al- 

though Kalwary didn’t say so, 

many them centered the 
aggressive new boss, Terry Cole. 
was Mike Shapiro’s friend, after all: 
the day Shapiro’s apartment was 
searched, Channel had 
shot the two them sitting together 
couch, looking, one put 
it, their dog just One the 
rumors one that turned out true 
was that most the newsroom man- 
agers who talked Chris Hoyer, the 
chief assistant state attorney the 
case, did with the promise im- 
munity from prosecution, but Cole, who 
came forward voluntarily, was given 
such promise. The big rumor, around 
which the other rumors swam like pilot 
fish, was that way back November, 
during his first days the new job, 
Shapiro had given Channel pro- 
ducer printout from Channel com- 
puter and that Channel newsroom 
managers had then passed the thing 
along like live snake, all the way 
the line Cole, whose response varies 
according who’s telling the story. 
Cole adamantly denies doing anything 
wrong. came down here compete 
and says. didn’t come 
down cheat.”’ 
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‘It would 

comforting 

know that 
you’re not 
getting beat’ 


Cole acknowledged the rumors 
staff meeting early March, meeting 
which happily announced that Cin- 
cinnati had approved sizable new 
budget, providing funds for all kinds 
new weapons for the ratings war. 
promised answer questions about the 
Shapiro incident once the state’s inves- 
tigation was complete, and went 
your news director for long 
said. 

was faulty forecast. March 14, 
reporters from all over Tampa and St. 
Petersburg began calling the station, 
asking the latest rumor was true, that 
Terry Cole was fired. Cole and Barresi 
were off the east coast the state 
interviewing candidate for job the 
station, and shortly after they returned 
the evening, Cole was sent home. Bar- 
resi released brief, convoluted state- 
ment just before the P.M. news that 
night. The only thing that was clear was 
that Cole was fired, along with his friend 
Shapiro, who had remained the Chan- 
nel payroll since his arrest five weeks 
earlier. The corporate leaders Cincin- 
nati, who had seemed back Cole all 
through this storm, had suddenly cut him 
adrift. reason was given. 

the absence solid information, 
theories grew like mushrooms. There 
was the impending-charge theory 
Cincinnati feared that Cole would face 
prosecution along with Shapiro; the sac- 
rificial-lamb theory Cole was dropped 
relieve some the criminal and civil 
pressure variation that one holds 
that the whole deal was 
tween Great American Communications 
and WTVT Holdings); the broken-rud- 


der theory Cole could longer run 
newsroom whose senior staff had 
talked the prosecutor about him. 

And alongside the theories about what 
had happened sprouted the assessments 
what all meant. Steve Schwaid, 
Philadelphia newsman who once 
held Shapiro’s job Channel 10, was 
quoted the St. Petersburg Times 
saying that the Shapiro case raised 
ethics question the which 
Schwaid formulated this way: 
you know how tap into someone’s 
computer, and you know you shouldn’t, 

Happily, television news people 
around Tampa Bay seem have an- 
swered that question well advance 
the don’t what this guy 
accused of. You don’t one 
them volunteered, adding that 
something you’d expect out cosmetics 
companies car not 
journalists. 

Still, few the news people won- 
dered what extent the single-minded 
pursuit market share has erased dis- 
tinctions between the news business and 
any other commercial enterprise. When 
you begin see yourself high-tech 
soldier all-out ratings war, mobi- 
lizing crews and helicopters and satel- 
lites, doesn’t bit computer espionage 
begin have certain logic? 

Florida jury will have the last word, 
however. April 10, Terry Cole was 
arrested, accused conspiring with 
Shapiro break into Channel 13’s com- 
puter and that its news consultant, 
Frank Magid Associates, Marion, 
Cole sat jail that afternoon, 
camera crews set outside. 
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“We've got warehouse the size football field. Everyday there are 
many 5000 new aircraft parts coming moving out. And they could 
any one twenty places. 

With situation like that, finding the one our customer was calling 
for took some time. But then the bar codes put our parts gave 
idea. running scanner wand over the code each station the route 
through our warehouse, the part’s exact location could recorded our 

Now when customers call can find what they need seconds. 
was big change for everybody, from management loading dock people. 


—Lou Wade, Product Support, Analyst 
Gibson, Customer Support, Manager 


MCDONNELL DOUGLAS 
company leaders. 


elebrating 


EXCELLENCE 
JOURNALISM 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL JOURNALISM 
honors this year's winners 


THE ALFRED UNIVERSITY 
AWARDS BROADCAST JOURNALISM, 


THE PULITZER PRIZES 
and the finalists 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE AWARDS 


SPECTAL ADVERTISING 


elebrating 


Broadcast 


GOLD BATON AWARD 


“60 Minutes” CBS News 


NETWORK TELEVISION 


CBS News 
for coverage the Persian Gulf Allen Pizzey 


NBC News 
for Conversation with Mikhail Gorbachev” 


ABC News 
for “Nightline: the Holy Land” 


MAJOR MARKET TELEVISION 


WCVB-TV, Needham, Massachusetts 
for “We the Jury” 


WWOR-TV, Secaucus, New Jersey 
for the 


WUSA-TV, Washington, 
for “Thurgood Marshall: The Man” 


MEDIUM MARKET TELEVISION 


Erin Hayes and WSMV, Nashville, Tennessee 


for Investigative Reporting 
KING-TV, Seattle, Washington 


for “Looking for 


SMALL MARKET TELEVISION 


WCAX-TV, Burlington, Vermont 


for “The Politics Pollution” 


John Camp and WBRZ, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


for Investigative Reporting 


INDEPENDENT TELEVISION PRODUCTION 


Public Affairs Television, Inc. 


for Campbell and the Power Myth with Bill Moyers” 


RADIO 


Nina Totenberg and National Public Radio 


for coverage the Supreme Court Nominations 


ALFRED DUPONT-COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


AWARDS BROADCAST JOURNALISM 


program the Alfred duPont Awards Foundation 
administered the Columbia University Graduate School Journalism 


t 


a 


award 


stands for 


Channel News. 


CONC 


PRESTIC AWAR THEIR SERIES INVESTIGATIVE 


STATION EFFORT BEHALF EDUCATION. 


MCA BROADCASTING STATION 


ADVERTISING 


JOURNALISM 


PUBLIC SERVICE 

The Anchorage Daily News for reporting about the 
high incidence alcoholism and suicide among 
native Alaskans series that focused attention 
their despair and resulted various reforms. 


Also nominated finalists: The Shreveport (La.) 
Times; Atlanta Journal and Constitution; and The Philadel- 
phia 


GENERAL NEWS REPORTING 

The Louisville Courier-Journal staff for its exemplary 
initial coverage bus crash that claimed lives 
and its subsequent thorough and effective exam- 
ination the causes and implications the 
tragedy. 


Nominated finalists: Nancy Badertscher the 
Gwinnett Daily News, Lawrenceville, Ga.; The Billings 
(Mont.) Gazette news staff; and Justin Gillis and Lisa 
Getter The Miami Herald. 


INVESTIGATIVE REPORTING 


Bill Dedman the Atlanta Journal and Constitution 
for his investigation the racial discrimination 
practiced lending institutions Atlanta, report- 
ing that led significant reforms those policies. 


Also nominated finalists: Mary Bishop the 
Roanoke (Va.) Times World News; Elsa Walsh and 
Benjamin Weiser The Washington Post; and Penny 
Loeb New York Newsday. 


EXPLANATORY JOURNALISM 

David Hanners, reporter, William Snyder, photog- 
rapher, and Karen Blessen, artist, The Dallas Morn- 
ing News for their special report 1985 airplane 
crash, the followup investigation, and the implica- 
tions for air safety. 


THE PULITZER PRIZES 


Also nominated finalists: David Shaw the Los 
Angeles Times; and Bernard Wysocki Jr. The Wall 
Street Journal. 


SPECIALIZED REPORTING 

Edward Humes The Orange County Register for 
his in-depth reporting the military establish- 
ment Southern California. 


Also nominated finalists: Dennis Anderson 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press Dispatch; and Mike Master- 
son and Chuck Cook The Arizona Republic. 


NATIONAL REPORTING 

Donald Barlett and James Steele The 
Philadelphia \nquirer for their investigation 
“rifle shot” provisions the Tax Reform Act 
1986, series that aroused such widespread public 
indignation that Congress subsequently rejected 
proposals giving special tax breaks many 
cally connected individuals and businesses. 


Also nominated finalists: Scot Lehigh The 
Boston Phoenix; and Matthew Purdy The Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORTING (Two Prizes) 

Glenn Frankel The Washington Post for sensitive 
and balanced reports from Israel and the Middle 
East. 


Bill Keller The New York Times for resourceful 
and detailed coverage events the U.S.S.R. 


FEATURE WRITING 

David Zucchino The Philadelphia for his 
richly compelling series, “Being Black South 
Africa.” 


Nominated finalists: Tad Bartimus The 
Associated Press; Bob Ehlert the Star Tribune, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul; and Loretta Tofani The Phil- 
adelphia \nquirer. 


CONTINUED 


Keller 
Pulitzer Prize for 1989 


The Pulitzer Prizes, widely 
considered journalism’s highest 
honor, were founded by the publisher 
Joseph Pulitzer (1847-1911) ina 
bequest to Columbia University. 
They are awarded annually based 
on recommendations of the 
Pulitzer Prize board for work done 
during the preceding year. 
Pulitzers are also awarded in the 
fields of literature and music. 


1918 The New York Times, “for 

the most disinterested and meritorious 
public service rendered by an American 
newspaper’ —complete and accurate 
coverage the news the war. 


1923 Alva Johnston, for distin- 
guished reporting of scientific news. 


1926 Edward M. Kingsbury, for 
the most distinguished editorial of the 
year, on the Hundred Neediest Cases. 


1930 Russell Owen, for graphic news 
dispatches from the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition. 


1932 Walter Duranty, for dispas- 
sionate interpretive reporting the 
news from Russia. 


1934 Frederick T. Birchall, for 
unbiased reporting of the news from 
Germany. 


1935 Arthur Krock, for distin- 
guished correspondence, impartial and 
analytical Washington coverage. 


1936 Lauren D. Lyman, for distin- 
guished reporting: world beat the 
departure the Lindberghs for 
England. 


1937 Anne O’Hare McCormick, for 
distinguished foreign correspondence: 
dispatches and special articles 

from Europe. 


1937 William L. Laurence, for 
distinguished reporting of the Tercen- 
tenary Celebration at Harvard, shared 
with four other reporters. 


1938 Arthur Krock, for distin- 
guished Washington correspondence. 


1940 Otto D. Tolischus, for articles 
from Berlin explaining the economic 
and ideological background of war- 
engaged Germany. 


1941 The New York Times, special 
citation “for the public education 
value of its foreign news reports, 
exemplified its scope, its excel- 
lence of writing, presentation and 
supplementary background informa- 
tion, illustration and interpretation.” 


1942 Louis Stark, for distinguished 
reporting of important labor stories. 


1943 Hanson W. Baldwin, fora 
series of articles reporting a tour of 
the Pacific battle areas. 


1944 The New York Times, “for 

the most disinterested and meritorious 
service rendered by an American 
newspaper’ —a survey of the teaching 
of American history. 


1945 James Reston, for news 
dispatches and interpretive articles 
the Dumbarton Oaks Security 
Conference. 


1946 Arnaldo Cortesi, for 
distinguished correspondence from 
Buenos Aires. 


1946 William L. Laurence, for 

his eyewitness account of the atomic 
bombing of Nagasaki and articles 
on the atomic bomb. 


1947 Brooks Atkinson, for a distin- 
guished series articles Russia. 


1949 c. P. Trussell, for “consistent 
excellence in covering the national 
scene from Washington.” 


1950 Meyer Berger, for “a distin- 
guished example of local reporting” — 
an article on the killing of 13 people 
by a berserk gunman. 


1951 Arthur Krock, special 
commendation for his exclusive inter- 
view with President Truman as “the 
outstanding instance of national 
reporting in 1950.” 


1951 Cyrus Sulzberger, special 
citation for exclusive interview with 
Archbishop Stepinac of Yugoslavia. 


1952 Anthony H. Leviero, for 
distinguished reporting on national 
affairs. 

1953 The New York Times, special 
citation for its Sunday Week in Review 
section, which “for 17 years has 
brought enlightenment and intelligent 
commentary to its readers.” 


1955 Harrison E. Salisbury, for a 
series of articles based on his six years 
in Russia. 


1955 Arthur Krock, a special 
citation for distinguished correspond- 
ence from Washington. 


1956 Arthur Daley, for his sports 
column, Sports of The Times. 


1957 James B. Reston, for distin- 
guished reporting from Washington. 


1958 The New York Times, for its 
distinguished coverage foreign news. 


1960 A.M. Rosenthal, for 
perceptive and authoritative reporting 
from Poland. 


1963 Anthony Lewis, for his distin- 
guished reporting of the proceedings 
the United States Supreme Court. 


1964 David Halberstam, for 
his distinguished reporting from 
South Vietnam. 


1968 J. Anthony Lukas, for 

“a distinguished example of local 
reporting” —an article ona 
murdered 18-year-old girl and 
the two different lives she led. 


1970 Ada Louise Huxtable, 
architecture critic, for distinguished 
criticism. 


1971 Harold. Schonberg, music 
critic, for distinguished criticism. 


1972 The New York Times, “fora 
distinguished example of meritorious 
public service by a newspaper through 
the use of its journalistic resources” 
—publication of the Pentagon Papers. 


1973 Max Frankel, for his coverage 
of President Nixon’s visit to China, 

a distinguished example of reporting 
on international affairs. 


1974 Hedrick Smith, for his 
coverage the Soviet Union 1973, 
distinguished example of reporting 

on foreign affairs. 


1976 Sydney Schanberg, for 
his coverage of the fall of Cambodia, 
a distinguished example of reporting 
on foreign affairs. 


1976 Walter W. (“Red”) Smith, for 
his Sports of The Times column, an 
example distinguished criticism. 


1978 Henry Kamn, chief Asian 
diplomatic correspondent, for calling 
attention to the plight of Indochinese 
refugees, an outstanding example of 
reporting on foreign affairs. 


1978 Walter Kerr, Sunday 
drama critic, for an outstanding 
example of distinguished criticism. 


1978 William Safire, Op-Ed page 
columnist, for his columns on the 
Bert Lance affair, an example 

of distinguished commentary. 


1979 Russell Baker, for his 
Observer column, an example of 
distinguished commentary. 


1981 Dave Anderson, for his Sports 
of The Times column. An example of 
distinguished commentary. 


1981 John M. Crewdson, for 

his coverage of iliegal aliens and 
immigration. A distinguished example 
of reporting on national affairs. 


1982 John Darnton, bureau 

chief, Warsaw, for his coverage of 
the crisis in Poland. A distinguished 
example of international reporting. 


1982 Jack Rosenthal, deputy 
editorial page editor. A dis- 
tinguished example of editorial 
page writing. 


1983 Thomas Friedman, for 

his coverage of the war in Lebanon. A 
distinguished example of international 
reporting. 


1983 Nan Robertson, for her article 
in The New York Times Magazine 

on her experience with toxic shock 
syndrome. A distinguished example 
of feature writing. 


1984 Paul Goldberger, architecture 
critic, for distinguished criticism. 


1984 John Noble Wilford, for 
reporting on a wide variety of scientific 
topics of national importance. 


1986 Donal Henahan, music critic, 
for distinguished criticism. 


1986 The New York Times, for 
explanatory journalism: a series of 
articles on the Strategic Defense 
Initiative, the “Star Wars” program. 


1987 Alex S. Jones, for distin- 
guished specialized reporting on the 
dissension that dissolved a Louisville 
newspaper dynasty. 


1987 The New York Times, for 
national reporting on causes of the 
Challenger shuttle disaster. 


1988 Thomas L. Friedman, for 
coverage of Israel: a distinguished 
example of reporting on international 
affairs. 


1989 Bill Keller, Moscow 
correspondent, for his coverage 

of the Soviet Union: a distinguished 
example of reporting on international 
affairs. 


New and members its staff have won 
Pulitzer awards. More than any other newspaper. 


JOU RNALISM continued 


COMMENTARY 

Clarence Page the Chicago Tribune for his 
provocative columns local and national 
affairs. 


Also nominated finalists: Richard Cohen The 
Washington Post; and Michael Kinsley United Fea- 
ture Syndicate. 


CRITICISM 


Michael Skube The News and Observer, Raleigh, 
N.C., for his writing about books and other literary 
topics. 

Also nominated finalists: Joyce Millman the 
San Francisco Examiner; and David Richards The 
Washington Post. 


EDITORIAL WRITING 


Lois Wille the Chicago Tribune for her editorials 
variety local issues. 


Also nominated finalists: Bill Bishop the 
Lexington (Ky.) Herald-Leader; and The New York Times 
Editorial Board. 


EDITORIAL CARTOONING 
Jack Higgins the Chicago Sun-Times. 


Also nominated finalists: Steve Benson The 
Arizona Republic; and Joel Pett the Lexington (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader. 


SPOT NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY 

Ron Olshwanger, free-lance photographer, for 
picture published the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
firefighter giving mouth-to-mouth resuscitation 
child pulled from burning building. 


THE PULITZER PRIZES 


Awarded Columbia University 
the recommendation the Pulitzer Prize Board 


ADVERTI 


Also nominated finalists: Georg Riedel The 
Associated Press; and Ben Van Hook The Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


FEATURE PHOTOGRAPHY 

Manny Crisostomo the Detroit Free Press for his 
series photographs depicting student life 
Southwestern High School Detroit. 

Also nominated finalists: Donna Bagby the 
Dallas Times Herald; and Larson the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


LETTERS 


FICTION 

Lessons” Anne Tyler (Alfred 
Knopf). 

DRAMA 

“The Heidi Chronicles” Wendy Wasserstein. 
HISTORY (Two Prizes) 

the Waters: America the King Years 
1954-63” Taylor Branch (Simon and Schuster). 
“Battle Cry Freedom: The Civil War Era” 
James McPherson (Oxford University Press). 
BIOGRAPHY 

Wilde” the late Richard Ellmann 
(Alfred Knopf). 

POETRY 

“New and Collected Poems” Richard Wilbur 
(Harcourt Brace Jovanovich). 

GENERAL NON-FICTION 

Bright Shining Lie: John Paul Vann and America 
Vietnam” Neil Sheehan (Random House). 


MUSIC 


“Whispers Out Time” Roger Reynolds. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


the Editors, Art Directors, Writers, and Photographers 


apprectation for years conststent excellence—and your 


commitment continuing excellence the 1990s 


Lawrence Burke 


PUBLISHER/EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE AWARD FINALISTS 


1983 
984 
EXCELLENCE, SPECIAL INTERESTS 
ESSAYS AND.CRITICISM. 
SPECIAL 


989 


NATIONAL MAGA 


lad 
) 


1989 National 
Magazine Awards 
finalists 


GENERAL EXCELLENCE 


(under 100,000 circ.) 
The American Lawyer 
The Angolite 
The Sciences 
Zoomin’ 


(100,000 400,000 circ.) 
American Heritage 
Interview 
New England Monthly 
Premiere 
Texas Monthly 


(400,000 1,000,000 circ.) 
Hippocrates 
Metropolitan Home 
New York 
Sports Afield 
Vanity Fair 


(over 1,000,000 circ.) 
Cosmopolitan 
National Geographic 
Parents 
Digest 
Sports Illustrated 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


Consumer Reports 
Good Housekeeping 
Money 
Philadelphia 
The Washingtonian 


SPECIAL INTERESTS 


Condé Nast Traveler 
Outside 
Philadelphia 
Sports Afield 
U.S. News World Report 


REPORTING 


The American Lawyer 
The New Yorker (2) 


FEATURE WRITING 


Esquire (2) 
Magazine 
Philadelphia 
Rolling Stone 
Vanity Fair 


PUBLIC INTEREST 


Atlanta 
California 
Consumer Reports 
Detroit Monthly 
Philadelphia 
Digest 


DESIGN 


Art Antiques 
Condé Nast Traveler 
Hippocrates 
Metropolitan Home 
New York Woman 
Rolling Stone 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


L.A. Style 
Life 
National Geographic 
Rolling Stone 
Sports Illustrated 


FICTION 


Esquire 
The Georgia Review 
The New Yorker (2) 


ESSAYS CRITICISM 


The American Lawyer 
Esquire 
Harper's Magazine 
Outside 
Spy 


SINGLE TOPIC ISSUE 


The Georgia Review 
Hippocrates 
IEEE Spectrum 
National Geographic 
Newsweek 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE AWARDS 


Sponsored the American Society Magazine Editors, 


supported the Magazine Publishers America, and administered 


the Columbia University Graduate School Journalism 


ritain has never been free the way that most people 
particularly foreigners think. has been get- 
ting more constricted throughout the 1980s and the 
situation about get great deal worse. Mrs. Thatcher’s 
Conservative government unambiguously hostile any 
concept public interest that not its own interest. 
not ashamed say and did indeed say so, quite openly, 
legal hearings concerned with the infamous Spycatcher 
case. 

U.S. newspaper readers and television watchers, unlike 
their British counterparts, were given commendably com- 
plete running account this case. Thus, most American 
readers will readily recall that represented the gov- 
ernment’s earnest effort prevent its citizens from reading 
Spycatcher, account incompetence and alleged treach- 
ery within the British Security Service, written 
Peter Wright, former senior officer the service. For two 
years, all newspaper reports, book reviews, and even songs 
revealing anything the contents the Spycatcher saga 
were banned from the media. Finally, the fall 1988 
after more than two years punitive actions against 
almost all the serious national newspapers and after the 
government had failed stop publication the book abroad 
the highest appellate court Britain, the House Lords, 
ruled that was fatuous for the government attempt 
bar publication Spycatcher home. Meanwhile, the 


Duncan Campbell associate editor the London-based New 
Statesman and Society magazine, where has been investi- 
gative reporter for twelve years. February 1988 was honored 
Britain Investigative Journalist the Year. this article 
was going press, Mr. Campbell informed the Review that 
suing the BBC for libeling him drama which, says, was 
based his life investigative journalist and falsely portrayed 
the central character shoplifter, sexual fetishist, and 
incompetent. 
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The Thatcher 
government 


the British press 


front-line journalist files 

dispatch war being waged 
against freedom speech 

DUNCAN CAMPBELL 


course its attempt suppress Spycatcher, the senior 
government attorney, Robert Alexander, admirably summed 
the government’s attitude. December 1987, Alex- 
ander told the Court Appeal that there was 
room for saying [that] freedom the press 

One reason Alexander gave was that free speech and 
free press run into the principle confidential- 
Britain’s laws confidentiality are not statutorily 
defined but hold generally that two people professional 
similar relationship share information and one might dam- 
age the other revealing the information given, then the 
law can intervene. 1984, the government decided see 
could employ this law prevent former government 
employees from revealing embarrassing information the 
public. 


pressing its claims that such private rights confi- 
dentiality protect the government against the citizen, 
the Thatcher administration has elevated bureaucratic 
convenience moral imperative, with our often-praised 
but seldom-tested freedoms granted consideration all. 
The has suffered similar fate. One the 
basic principles the rule law that the legislature 
not permitted pass new laws make its own past im- 
proper activity lawful, when has been found the courts 
have broken the law. The British government has done 
repeatedly, areas varied social security provisions 
and civil service confidentiality. about again, 
order undo unsatisfactory final appellate verdicts 
official confidentiality the Spycatcher case, with new 
Official Secrets Act the fourth such Act this century. 
Meanwhile, second new law enacted this year, 
the Security Service Act, will place the counter-subversion 
and counter-espionage service, statutory basis 
and empower the Home Secretary sign warrants permit- 
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ting otherwise illegal ‘‘interference with The 
new law has been necessitated the revelations which the 
government fought hard conceal from the attention 
the British public. Former agents like Peter Wright 
have described how they and their colleagues had 
and burgled our way across Revelations an- 
other former intelligence officer that the agency had been 
politically directed during the 1980s target the antinuclear 
movement and that had branded the National Council for 
Civil Liberties (the British counterpart the American Civil 
Liberties Union) subversive organization (alongside the 
Communist party and extreme Marxist and Trotskyite 
groups) have led major civil liberties case the Eu- 
ropean Court Human Rights Strasbourg. 

The proposed new Act will, the British government 
hopes, head off yet another adverse ruling from the Stras- 
bourg tribunal. The government has long been Europe’s 
leading offender against the Convention Human Rights, 
with more judgments against record than any other 
signatory state. Late last year, the government withdrew 
from its obligations under the convention order avoid 
being forced amend its antiterrorist legislation. un- 
likely the last occasion that the present incumbents 
government abandon their own legal obligations human 
rights, retaining the concept only rhetorical stick with 
which beat others. 


the most striking features the House 
Lords judgment Spycatcher, handed down last 

fall, was its almost explicit acknowledgment that 
the First Amendment the United States Constitution had 
become, this matter least, the sole legal protector 
free speech and comparatively free press Britain. 
was the fact that publication the book the United States 
could never have been subject prior restraint the behest 
the British government, their lordships pointed out, that 
had made the British government’s worldwide litigation ul- 
timately nugatory. Their lordships did, however, lament this 


Embattled Britons 


The price being investigative journalist Britain 
high and rising. For own sins reporter have spent 
six days maximum-security imprisonment, under threat 
some further thirty years’ imprisonment for 
three occasions, every piece paper own has been 
either removed Scotland Yard (the headquarters the 
political and countersubversion branch the police, the 
Special Branch) for months, pored over for days 
detectives. fourth occasion, property and files were 
removed without permission from the scene road ac- 
cident which was knocked unconscious, and taken 
Scotland Yard; two days later, the Special Branch came 
remove from hospital for yet one more search 
home. 

Through the 1980s have watched repeatedly honor- 
able people faced trial and jail for acting their belief that 


situation the former British colony, and suggested that 
the proper way forward for the British government was 
negotiate NATO- other Western alliance-wide treaty 
for mutual prior restraint such undesirable works. 
Wright’s book had been the subject lengthy litigation 
Australia even before the case came Britain the 
book emerged the U.S. Ultimately, the Australian action 
was unsuccessful. Before was concluded, however, 
Wright’s publishers elected publish the United States 
and announced their intention doing during 1987. 
Britain, however, not only did the book remain banned but 
reference could made its contents. Until the House 


The larger part the British 
press, far from defending 
democratic rights, has qualms 
about setting the agenda 
for their destruction 


Lords actually gave its judgment October 1988, there 
could assurance that common sense would prevail 
and that what was openly available readers Boston and 
Brooklyn would also become available Brighton and Bris- 
tol. Common sense did prevail but not for long. 

its December 1988 issue, Harper’s Magazine pub- 
lished extracts from another British intelligence officer’s 
banned memoir former M16 agent 
Anthony Cavendish. Now was turn banned 
Britain. Although only few hundred copies the mag- 
azine Britain, most which are destined for U.S. 
armed forces establishments, the British government never- 
theless warned distributors that they would face fines and/ 
jail they handled that issue the magazine. (The 


Parliament, the press, and the public should told the 
truth. Then, February 1987, Special Branch police offi- 
cers raided the Glasgow headquarters the BBC Thatch- 
er’s orders and removed 400 rolls tape and film. These 
constituted the entire film and sound material for series 
programs that had made, called Secret Society, the 
making which had very much displeased the prime min- 
ister. was London the time, just having had the same 
Special Branch officers occupy and search home and 
magazine’s entire offices, continuously over five-day 
period. 

During the Glasgow raid, BBC staff members were 
roused from their beds A.M. Sunday morning, 
ordered come their workplace, and told fill the 
waiting police vans. Senior police officers told the BBC, 
hard way and easy way give what 
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THIS 

OVER, PLEASE 


SURE 


section Cavendish’s book published Harper’s was 
largely concerned with his recollections botched intelli- 
gence operations and administrative incompetence the 
1940s and after which time Cavendish departed for 
career journalism. Nothing was even alleged touch 
contemporary issues bona fide national security.) 

Harper’s publisher John MacArthur flew London 
and personally handed out copies his magazine mem- 
bers the press and Parliament. wasn’t arrested jailed 
and the gesture attracted serious attention the U.S. media 
but not Britain, where the populist half the 
temporary journalists’ corps said and the half 
that cared did not report the incident because they were ipso 
facto prohibited from explaining their readers what was 
that Harper’s had published. This, course, made dif- 
ficult convey Britons the seriousness what had oc- 
curred. 


fall 1988 had already seen considerable attrition 

free speech Britain. Just two weeks before the 

Harper’s incident, Home Secretary Douglas Hurd 
had decreed that the elected representatives and spokesper- 
sons lawful political party would not allowed 
heard British television radio neither the BBC 
nor independent commercial stations. 
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cartoon the British press blasts the January 1987 banning Duncan documentary secrecy government 


The banned party was Sinn Fein, the political arm the 
Irish Republican Army. live recorded material from 
members sympathizers was broadcast, Hurd de- 
creed, using powers under national broad- 
casting legislation. (Written media were not and could 
not covered the ban.) His justification was that 
such interviews gave Sinn Fein and its supporters easy 
platform ... propagate President P.W. 
Botha signaled his approval the move, and spoke enthu- 
siastically plans emulate the British precedent within 
South Africa. 

Two weeks after the ban was announced, confidential 
BBC memorandum informed staff correspondents that was 
government’s intention stop carrying actuality 
Senator] Edward Kennedy, should [he] express 
direct support for any the named proscribed] or- 
Another politician cited likely comment 
way displeasing the government was leading British 
Labour M.P. Ken Livingstone. later commented that the 
ban was evidence the government’s intention 
access radio and those who are critical gov- 
ernment policy 

Livingstone was stranger such high-handed exec- 
utive action. the former elected leader the London 
city council (the Greater London Council) from 1981 
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1986, Livingstone, socialist, had been one the most 
prominent sources political opposition the Thatcher 
government the first half the 1980s. Eventually the 
prime minister grew tired this criticism and especially 
its effectiveness winning increasing electoral support 
for opposition parties. she simply ordered the disband- 
ment the GLC, well five other major metropolitan 
councils areas where the voters had elected majority 
Labour party councillors. special law was 
drafted and passed Parliament; the Conservative majority 
ensured that went through without amendment, leaving 
London the only capital city the Western world without 
any central city administration. 

the United States such initiative would akin 
Republican president closing down the state New York 
and administering the state directly from Washington after 
New York voters had returned inconveniently and un- 
desirably effective Democratic administration power. 
would also quite unconstitutional. Britain, because 
the written constitution, Thatcher’s move was 
perfectly possible, and indeed may yet repeated. al- 
though the trammeling the media, both print and broad- 
cast, has caused many major rows, can seem relatively 
minor part the problems free expression Britain 
when measured against the general threat democratic 
institutions. 

Most British national newspaper circulation controlled 
populist, tabloid newspapers akin the New York Post. 
All but one the tabloid proprietors are avid supporters 
Thatcher. Thus, issues such the disbandment the 
GLC and much else concerned with civil liberties, the larger 
part the press, far from defending democratic rights and 
principles, has qualms about setting the agenda for their 
destruction. 


rior restraint the press, anathema the U.S., has 
been achievable under the British legal system. 

The press can restrained from publication any 
issue any party claiming that might damaged 
publication. Under English law, such applications can 
heard parte that say, hearing can take place 
and interim judgment may given without even alerting 
the journalist editor that lega! action has commenced. 
Subsequently, the resulting injunctions may challenged, 
but often only risking sums easily running million 
dollars legal fees. 

Over the last three years, the Spycatcher case and 
others, such injunctions have proven potent weapon 
Thatcher’s armamentarium against the press. They offer 
four major advantages the government. First, prior (and 
secret) restraint: the public will never know the issue for 
which journalist paper has been censored and/or jailed. 
Second, better chance conviction and punishment: only 
judge, not jury twelve people, determines the verdict 
cases contempt when journalist alleged have 
breached court ruling. Third, favorable legal rules: con- 
tempt case civil case and determined 
probability,’’ not, criminal trial, the requirement 
that (as the U.S.) guilt proven any reasonable 
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Fourth, unlimited punishment: section two the 
Official Secrets Act prescribes maximum penalty for re- 
ceiving unauthorized official information two years 
jail, whereas sentence far greater length could im- 

Such injunctions have also been used preempt inves- 
tigative inquiry and publication general. For example, 
November 1987 series parte injunctions against 
prohibited any future publication reports about GCHQ 
(Britain’s electronic spying organization, equivalent the 
U.S. National Security Agency) that might have been based 
information obtained from former employees the secret 
center. now publish any story about GCHQ, could 
charged with contempt and, since verdict will rest 
the balance-of-probability test, wish escape im- 
prisonment shall have prove (by giving details 


Whipping about 
the ‘irresponsibility’ 
investigative journalism, 
the government 
announced that new commission 
would take control 


actual sources) that information for any such report did not 
come from past present GCHQ employees. 

major recent landmark the decline free speech 
was the decision the respected international journal 
Censorship devote its entire September 1988 issue 
its home base, the United Kingdom. the past, has 
for the most part concerned itself with eastern Europe and 
the developing world. September 1988 marked the first time 
that entire issue was devoted chronicling the decline 
free speech major Western democracy. Much the 
Index’s material was also published The Independent, 
new newspaper that collaborated with the special 
issue and one whose significant success one the few 
bright spots the otherwise darkening landscape free 
expression Britain. 

Newspaper ownership and broadcasting control are major 
features our declining opportunities for free speech 
Britain. During the 1980s, three national newspapers the 
daily Times, The Sunday Times, and, most recently, Today 
have been purchased Rupert Murdoch, evident 
violation British anti-monopoly legislation. But the gov- 
ernment has never heeded arguments that Murdoch’s pur- 
chase these newspapers would create monopoly that 
would contrary the public interest. Civil servants 
thought would and responsible cabinet ministers thought 
would but Murdoch proven friend the Thatcher 
government, one whose papers can counted de- 
nounce her opponents each successive election. Murdoch 
was, short, the seiection criterion which 
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Thatcher applies those whom she considers bestowing 
favor, power, resources. 

Her kindness Murdoch has been amply repaid evi- 
denced the response his Sunday Times when, early 
last year, three unarmed IRA members were shot Gibraltar 
SAS (Britain’s Special Forces, the Special Air Ser- 
vice) operation. 1978, such state killing would have 
attracted immediate, substantial, and critical investigative 
reporting teams from The Sunday Times. 1988, the 
Times took significant action until after television doc- 
umentary, Death the Rock, had seriously questioned the 
government’s account events whereupon, traducing 
the once-celebrated logo the paper’s Insight team in- 
vestigative journalists, the paper set out discredit the 
television journalists. 

inquiry early 1989 almost entirely acquitted the 
Death the Rock journalists misrepresenting their case. 
The paper’s behavior turned out much less creditable. 
the start 1989, one former Sunday Times journalist, 
Rosie Waterhouse, resigned from the paper and alleged that 
her reporting work had been manipulated discredit the 
report. witness whom she had interviewed confirmed 
this allegation, saying that the paper’s version the inter- 
view Waterhouse had conducted was complete load 
Two other reporters also revealed that they had 
made private complaints about the paper’s conduct and in- 
tentions attacking Death the Rock. 

But the damage investigative reporting had now 
been done, despite the later acquittal. The Sunday Times’s 
Insight report played major role legitimizing govern- 
ment initiative bring independent (i.e., commercial) tel- 
evision under the same kind close had been 
gradually imposed the BBC. Whipping new hysteria 
about the investigative journalism, 
the government announced that new Independent Tele- 
vision Commission would take over control the com- 
mercial companies. Its new deputy chairman, was later 
announced, would Lord Chalfont, right-wing ideologue 
whose views media independence bear uncanny re- 
semblance those Margaret Thatcher. 


Whitehall and Westminster, the selection criteria for 

us? has, its corollary, sinister criterion ex- 
clusion. The talk now the 
Meanwhile, what left democratic parliamentary op- 
position looks, feels, and marginalized. course, 
are still democracy. are better off than many people 
many places. But important note that parlia- 
mentary majority particularly like the one that has sus- 
tained Thatcher overwhelming dominance Parliament 
over most the past decade quite capable any 
unelected dictator suppressing free speech. 

Each the new laws the government intends pass 
1989 will provide potent new weapons against the British 
press. many ways, the proposed Security Service Act 
even more disturbing than the redrafting and tightening 
the internationally notorious Official Secrets Act. Section 
3(1) makes the following provision: entry in- 
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terference with property shall unlawful authorized 
warrant issued the secretary state.’’ The following 
are specifically not excluded: theft, criminal damage de- 
struction property, arson, procuring information for 
blackmail purposes, the leaving planted evidence. 
Anything otherwise illegal will thus legal done 
security agents, long falls short actual violence 
against the person. All that necessary that government 


The talk now 
‘enemies the government’ 


officials and ministers determine privately that such actions 
Secret government action may very easily 
further, anything else the Security Service does will soon 
absolutely protected from disclosure the new Official 
Secrets Act. Thus, the Britain the future, the gov- 
ernment murders environmentalists and destroys their prop- 
erty (as the French Secret Service attack Greenpeace), 
bugs and burgles the political opposition (as Water- 
gate), sends poison-pen letters and hate mail civil rights 
activists (as the FBI did Martin Luther King, Jr.), one 
shall permitted know. any other journalist were 
learn and publish such reports, then would 
disallowed the defenses either public interest prior 
publication elsewhere, even what were expose were 
criminal, corrupt, fraudulent, even traitorous. 

sure that some journalists and editors Britain will 
still dare print stories such compelling importance, 
ever they reach us. might well choose bolster our 
defenses for the inevitable court appearance ringing our 
American friends The Washington Post, The New York 
Times, The Village Voice, Mother Jones, wherever, 
insure that the important facts emerge first free(er) 
country. Then may republish them Britain and 
damned. But the Harper’s case will remain with us, and 
the public Britain will never permitted know for 
what reason all went jail. 

Many factors have undermined British press resistance 
the successive curtailments have faced. The British cul- 
ture easily epitomized the slogan knows 
culture indolent respect for authority. The largest 
our problems that lack written constitution, 
well Bill Rights. But the will resist there. The 
desire for British Bill Rights has been demonstrated 
over the last six months new campaign for constitutional 
reform, Charter 88. Launched last December, its immediate 
impact the British body politic surpassed even the most 
optimistic estimate its founders. Tens thousands 
citizens reached for their pens and checkbooks, demonstrat- 
ing growing consensus that Britain needs constitution 
protect fundamental rights and freedoms against the likes 
Thatcher. 
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Current Affairs 
anchor Maury 
Povich, 
chilling 


RAP 
FOR TABS 


Porn! Trash! cry the critics. 


Not fast, Says our reviewer 
PHILIP WEISS 


freeze-dried 
freez 


wife murderer 


Current Affair: The most 


consistently lascivious the tabs. 


The dream assignment 


thong-like swimwear. 
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When ABC correspondent Jeff Greenfield addressed the 
Radio-Television News Directors Association last winter, 
spoke trend that seemed threaten the American 
way life, indeed even the American family. Tabloid TV, 
trash the new nonfiction television programs that 
feature murders, celebrity breakups, and sex scandals 
were undermining American modesty and values, Green- 
field said. The shows’ success reflected the absence 
gatekeeper news standards: the past certain elites and 
authorities had policed the television compound; now they 
were overwhelmed barbarians.’’ Televi- 
sion’s debasement, Greenfield said, was analogous that 
the individual who could not resist thumbing through 
Penthouse magazine the airport, and the tabloids were 
the basest impulses, unrestrained shame or, for that 
matter, 

Greenfield’s criticisms are echoed many quarters today. 
Major advertisers, including General Foods USA, Mc- 
Donald’s, and Campbell Soup Company, have refused 
buy time some the shows. The New York Times has 
called one Geraldo Rivera’s specials mas- 
querading journalism,’’ and Washington Post critic Tom 
Shales wrote that the Fox Broadcasting show 
Current Affair and its ilk are likely television 
and its audience. CBS president Howard Stringer has taken 
even grimmer view: tabloid television dark the 
end the tunnel, and journey nowhere paid for 
with all our reputations.’’ course, self-interest might 
poking through his judgment. Network share the tel- 
evision audience has slipped rapidly the last ten years, 
giving out videocassette players, cable, and independent 
networks. Trash TV, which all independently produced, 
would never have caught were not for this bold, new, 
deregulated marketplace. 

watched trash for several weeks early this year. 
avoided the talk shows that were busy trying outdo 
one another with outrage (in fairness, most Greenfield’s 
examples had come from this group, notably Rivera and 


Philip Weiss contributing editor the Review. 
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Morton Downey, Jr.), and focused magazine shows that 
are more traditionally journalistic because, unlike the talk 
shows, they contain real reporting. These magazine shows 
are geared for prime-access right before prime 
time. began watching, two programs Inside Edition, 
King World production that seems specialize exclu- 
sive interviews with killers, and This Evening, Westing- 
house Group venture that calls itself Heart Behind 
the were being launched take Fox’s 
Current Affair, which pioneered tabloid television, becom- 
ing nationally syndicated September 1988. Fox, which 
controlled Rupert Murdoch, also produces The Re- 
porters, which has anchor but has several self-drama- 
tizing reporters and whose Saturday night audience 
smaller than that West 57th, the CBS magazine show that 
airs two hours later. West 57th not tabloid its point 
view too thoughtful, its technique too subtle but 
it’s worth recalling that couple years back, before the 
dawn trash TV, West 57th was reviled Minutes 
staff and other traditionalists for its disregard verbal nar- 
ration favor visual information and for its borrowings 
from music videos. Today, trash even more indis- 
criminate its pickings, scavenging the magnetic-tape uni- 
verse for inspiration home video, handheld cameras, 
police video, answering-machine tapes, even pornographic 
video. The journalism these shows often harrowing, 
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but the form can daring, and the tabs’ assault sobriety 
and self-seriousness welcome. 

The lack seriousness the first thing you notice about 
tabloid TV. Halfway through February, Current Affair an- 
chor Maury Povich, protean talent who looks turns 
horny, sentimental, cool, and distraught, became pious dur- 
ing piece about the NBC entertainment series Nightin- 
gales. Nightingales features nurses who change costumes 
lot camera, and Povich said hurt the profession; 
sympathetically interviewed nursing official about mis- 
representation. But even she complained, the screen was 
filled with Nightingales nurses hopping onto desks and hik- 
ing their whites, nurses lingerie, libidinous nurses. Bill 
Edition’s pleasant counterman, can just 
offhand. Kissing off never-ending series jiggle stories 
pinned the publication Sports Illustrated’s annual 
bathing-suit issue, O’Reilly said that because February was 
the ratings-sweeps month there was going lot 
steamy material the air and said with such teflon 
irresponsibility you half-admired him for it. Both these guys 
have video cool David Letterman, dissociating them- 
selves from certain gestures even they perform them: the 
banality and immediacy the medium are more powerful 
than any effort hold out. Nancy Glass, the anchor This 
Evening, isn’t quite airy; she actually seems sincere. 

The Nightingales piece was part insistent theme 


Anchor Nancy Glass, 
with clips from 
segment cheap 
movies that make 
money abroad and 
story the macabre 
business selling 
human body parts 


his Evening: The show—a cut above the others— 
has soft entertainment focus. Most stories have 
musical soundtrack keep the mood bright. 
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these shows: you think we’re bad, you’re not watching 
other stuff. O’Reilly often reads tabloid newspaper head- 
lines mock the real tabs’ standards, and one night Povich 
went into campy lather about New York’s porn cable 
station. time becomes slime said, though 
railed got lewd glimpses (the previously uncharted 
terrain these shows explore largely the bottom, which 
times displayed virtually unclothed) of, for instance, bi- 
kini-clad mudwrestlers. 

The daily tabs generally air three segments night 
and, apart from and celebrity stories, the typology 
stories smalltown ignorance, stories that reveal authority 
(often the form pastor plastic surgeon) wickedly 
hypocritical, and stories family violence. 

The untrustworthy family the central narrative much 
this journalism. Whenever piece begins with the image 
happy couple you can sure someone about 
betrayed, flayed, made fool of, sprayed with gunshot, 
burned still-living crisp after visit Disneyland, 
shot outside the hot tub while balancing several women. 
The family’s unstable unit, it’s full lies. two years 
had ten lovers that’s not very says jailed 
Inside Edition interviewee who turns out have shot her 
children. thought she was having weight 
mother says Current Affair the pregnancy her daugh- 
ter concealed from her for nine months, but typically the 


Australian Steve Dunleavy, The Reporters, 
with clips from drug-deal segment and story 
porn-film star elected Italy’s parliament 


reporter doesn’t believe and undercuts her with doubting 
lines. When Texas girl was accused scheming rub 
out her parents, once allegedly rat-poisoning their food, she 
made both Current Affair and Inside Edition the same 
night. didn’t allow drink the coffee that she had 
put the mom told Current Affair, clinging the 
innocence the demon seed, who the reporter says 
bit unfeeling Charles Manson. 

Sociopolitical angles these pieces are suppressed. 
Current Affair’s exclusive jazz pianist Billy Tipton, who 
his death was revealed woman, might have had 
political impact the music world didn’t welcome women, 
she became man. Instead, was reduced where’s- 
the-salami saga which the focus was his former wife’s 
dubious anatomical ignorance she too claims she 
found out the truth only after Bill’s death’’). 

Just the seme, many the family-deceit stories confirm 
Dostoyevskian view existence with actuality few 
nonfiction media approach. Some undermine the very 
family. When woman living with the boyfriend who 
shot her, crippling her from the waist down, says matter 
factly, had our ups and downs, like everybody has 
we’re understand that the two are like 
us. And when deeply alienated man charged with trying 
kill the wife who’s just said she still loves him says for 
his part, inclined believe that I’m thinking about 
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Reporters: anchors this 
vehicle. group samurai journalists 
set their pieces themselves. 
one has sense humor. The male 
seriousness borders the repressed. 
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person and continuing love person who longer ex- 
we’re pressed identify with his dissociated cast 
mind. 

These reports are more dishonest journalistically than 
sensationalist tales from tabloid papers, and say that 
they’re unworthy airtime priggishly elitist, especially 
when you consider that the American appetite for news and 
information seems growing. Some the crit- 
icism reflects class bias. The subjects these stories are 
usually middle lower-middle class (far below network 
journalists). And while these shows occasionally fulfill the 
classic journalistic duty keeping authority honest, the 
ripoffs and frauds they chronicle tend small change 
compared the higher stakes Minutes. The best piece 
journalism saw five weeks was inspired investi- 
gation Edition traffic deaths and injuries related 
Domino’s Pizza’s policy guaranteeing delivery within 
thirty minutes. It’s hard imagine that sort exposé being 
aired quiche-targeted vehicle. (The next night Domi- 
no’s advertised /nside Edition, thus displaying shrewd 
understanding video’s leveling quality; spurts off 
into the air, all information rendered equally trivial.) 

gain some sense the relative class stance the 
tabloids and established magazine show, compare two 
social pieces with twist endings from Minutes and The 
Reporters. February 19, bubbly, empathetic Diane 
Sawyer took the story man running boys orphanage 
Guatemala. After upbeat beginning the mood changes 
abruptly: Minutes after had prepared the seg- 
ment that the man faced accusations child molester. 
Sawyer seems genuinely saddened. She struggles camera 
overcome her disbelief, and this struggle becomes the 
emotional focus the piece. 

for the Reporters piece, was, course, much farther 
out the cultural tundra, reporter Rafael Abramovitz peer- 
ing husband and wife who plan continue living 
together with their chiidren England after poppa has sur- 
gery make him woman. Abramovitz hairy and macho 
and speaks slur that mocks all pieties, 
but the story line every episode calls for him lose the 
weariness and get wound about some new evil like 
transsexual daddy. Still, with everyone the family being 
accepting about the operation, hasn’t gotten outraged 
until the trick ending, when discovers couple 
before going the air, claims that the couple 
wanted California for solar-energy investment scams. 

Abramovitz confirmed once more tough guy, 
while Sawyer exits with pale hand pressed against her lovely 
brow, trying not acknowledge what she sees. piece 
journalism, the Sawyer story was more nuanced and less 
manipulative, but who’s say that its attitude about life 
more realistic? Compare the generally satisfied view New 
York life that pervades The New York Times with the hard- 
boiled view The New York Post. the Post wrong? 
course not. Nor tabloid television, despite Greenfield’s 
insistence that its exponents toil outside the values 
real (Presumably this community excludes 
all people who thumb through pornographic magazine 
airport.) 
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Anchor Bill Reilly and 
couple sex-n-wrecks 
pieces: Latoya Jackson’ 
too-torrid performance 
Bob Hope’s Easter show 
and cars that skid when 
de-icer misapplied. 
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nside Edition: This show 
often the dumbest the 
claim fame: scooped Current 
Affair interviews with 
Joel Steinberg and Sirhan Sirhan. 


This isn’t say that the shared values the tabs aren’t 
often offensive. Old-fashioned men abound these for- 
mats, notably the dandy Australian (jile for jail, plie-ons 
for plans) Steve Dunleavy The Reporters, who always 
manages include scene his own jousting (twice shad- 
owboxing with his subject, once holding gun). wears 
cowboy hat and jeans and, ambush interview 
doctor who has been altering women’s genitals perform- 
ing what calls carries some kind 
shiv maybe letter opener. Abramovitz gets thrown out 
the doctor’s office, missing the climactic encounter that 
usually caps his act. really wish there was someone 
confront about all but the sad thing that everyone points 
someone else, and the end one willing held 

This Evening represents refreshing departure from those 
values. Anchor Nancy Glass, sunny and professional, seems 
have been put behind the desk capture women’s 
audience, and the show tilts women’s-magazine-like sto- 
ries: the memories Vietnam nurse, the scourge the 
alleged five million Americans. 

bad the male-restorationism most shows are 
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the shows’ cheap frauds. Stories are continually sold the 
when more often than not the program has nothing deliver 
but gossip and speculation. its exposés what really 
happened between Madonna and Sean Penn, then Tom Hay- 
den and Jane Fonda, Current Affair offered mainly in- 
terviews with celebrity reporters. (Free-lancers and authors 
take note: all the shows exalt experts anyone who commits 
words print, This Evening once quoting three print people 
Madonna story.) The show simply lied its viewers. 
other times the manipulations are annoying. Through 
video sleights, the programs frequently fade from one face 
another, often from victim innocent person 
suggest that the former’s fate could just easily befall 
the latter. These gestures are piece with the dramati- 
zations these shows employ ruthlessly: shadows the 
wall woman taking hammer her husband, faceless 
actor grabbing tin kerosene blow his son, corpse 
wheelbarrow with hand dangling from blanket, de- 
tective opening the trunk and reeling away from the smell 
the decomposing body. Unhappily, these dramatizations 
are not always labeled such. 


complaints that dramatization blurs the line be- 

tween entertainment and news that the use 

music torque the emotions violates sacred norms 

nonfiction are tiring. The upholders net- 

work tradition have been moaning about the breach 
the wall between entertainment and news many times 
between Fred Friendly locating 1966 when CBS ran 
Love Lucy instead congressional hearings Vietnam, 
author Peter Boyer expressing horror last year over 
CBS’s exploitation emotional stories 
that it’s about time get out the prison that con- 
servative model. Filmmaker Errol Morris, after all, won the 
critics’ praise for The Thin Blue Line, his documentary about 
unjust conviction capital case Texas, though 
used lot dramatization and even B-movie effects. 

The thing bear mind that the trash shows are add- 
ons; they’re not shoving out more highbrow stuff, not di- 
rectly anyway. most cases the time slots they occupy 
used feature entertainments. Meanwhile, for all their ful- 
minating against the tabloids, mainstream newscasters hav- 
en’t set nobie standard just remember what superficial 
presidential campaign they gave last year. fact, the 
tabloids may have beneficial effect fragmenting network 
audiences further, making the television landscape more 
varied, even reducing the self-importance many 
television newspeople. 

And there are things learn from these shows. Because 
they are battling out with people who are devoted VCRs, 
they’re open the democracy video way that few 
other commercial programmers are. Many stories seem 
run just because the home-video footage the producers could 
get was good like bridal shower California 
that neighbor taped one night, right down police man- 
handling the celebrants. Another Current Affair piece, this 
one woman who went hot tub party blow her 
fickle man away, was wired wacky salad taped im- 
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mediacies. There was her testimony her trial, videotaped, 
her taped threat another woman’s answering machine 
months earlier, police video the hot tub, and the police 
tape the first report the shooting, which witness, 
struggling explain what had happened just seconds ago, 
cried, like the Fatal Attraction gripping 
story about Detroit crack ring This Evening, the most 
startling footage was made home movies the dealers 
had taken themselves throw these [singles] 
away, because got half-naked man says 
with odd charm, standing table full money, and the 
cameraman says, tell you what can do, can 
give the poor’’), and the producers the piece were 
forced compete with this gritty style their own shots 
from the streets. Then there was the creepiest story saw 
all month, Current Affair piece about man Detroiter 
again) who surreptitiously made videotapes lover and 
then humiliated her leaving them her neighbors’ 
porches and windshields. 

It’s fitting that Greenfield couldn’t stay away from sexual 
allusions his speech the RTNDA (right down 
buckle your seatbelt and discipline scenes’’). 
The tabs surely owe something porn videos only 
their occasional employment mindless soundtrack 
cover salacious visual material. Povich ends each show with 
leer and the line, next time, though 
the show had been dinner-time quickie with the viewer, 
and the rubber-faced lewdness his role calls for, the alacrity 
with which moves through half dozen expressions and 
voices (from furry soft wired and mean) motility 
reminiscent the veteran porn star. But that’s who Povich 
against. hyped and bogus-sounding sex survey, 
Current Affair once noted that per cent its respond- 
ents watch X-rated video home and that percent made 
their own X-rated videos. These figures are surely swollen, 
but they speak the central challenge the tabs, intrigue 
households with something approaching the intimacy the 
spontaneous, shaky, but indisputably authentic work mil- 
lions amateur camera people. 


moment remember longer than any other 

weeks watching had just that feel. Video made 

Inside Edition’s report the pizza scandal possible 

nighttime shots from tail car drivers breaking 

the law and when Matt Meagher confronted 
driver Domino’s lot, the frankness the driver’s re- 
sponse was video artifact. This man was not threatened 
the camera, which longer Fred Friendly’s mythic 
one-ton pencil confronting the subject but familiar, ap- 
proachable household gadget. the driver said, Yes, 
sped, sped because needed the money for his family, 
his wife, the kid. His explanation was fresh and sincere 
tended crowd out Meagher’s outrage, and when 
Meagher asked the man his name didn’t blink but leaned 
past the reporter look half-amused the camera and call 
out unashamed Roger Something! like intimacy 
friend, us, viewers the world. He’d commandeered 
the videotape pull his side, scene that was raw, 
direct, and unsettling way journalism too rarely is. 
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DESKTOP CHALLENGE 


Now the guy can own paper. 
the big guys worry? 


rad Crone says he’s living 

proof that there new place 

for the little guy this world 

mass media conglomerates, 

big chain expansion, and multimillion- 
dollar newspaper buy-outs. 

1986, Crone, recent college grad- 
uate, returned his small hometown 
central Carolina and founded 
weekly newspaper. Three years later, 
the 3,200-circulation Clayton Star, es- 
tablished with investment about 
$25,000, was producing small profit 
and providing Crone with comfortable 
salary. Then, this past February, Crone 
accepted offer somewhere between 
$150,000 and $200,000 from the owner 
nearby, competitive weekly buy 
the Star from Crone and his investment 
partners. 

fact, Crone’s most important part- 
ner was the technology that allowed him 
into business: publishing system 
that consists two Macintosh personal 
computers, some specialized software, 
and laser printer all that’s needed 
become desktop publisher. Now the 
publisher the daily Thomasville, 
North Carolina, Times, Crone still 
amazed that could reap large return 
from such paltry initial investment. 
says. 

Crone and other desktop publishers 
say the new technology revolutioniz- 
ing the world the small newspaper. 
For the equivalent car loan some- 
where between $10,000 and $30,000 
would-be publisher can buy the equip- 
ment prepare product that needs only 
printed ready for distribution. 
price the technology lets people 
like start says Susan 
Burrowbridge, who two years ago 


Doug Underwood the faculty the 
School Communications the University 
Washington Seattle. 
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launched monthly newspaper out her 
home Glendale, Arizona. The paper, 
now biweekly, has circulation 
nearly 12,000. desktop pub- 
lishing,’’ Burrowbridge says, prob- 
ably working for someone else.”’ 

Publishers already business say that 
replacing their old equipment with 
desktop system they can save 
percent what they used spend 
costs associated with traditional type- 
composition systems. Some weekly pub- 
lishers have reported annual cost savings 
around $25,000 year. us, it’s 
been like finding says Scott 
editor the Carrollton, Ga- 
zette-Patriot. 

Desktop enthusiasts praise their 
equipment for its simplicity opera- 
tion, the high quality design can 
produce, and the flexibility that can 
obtained replacing large mainframe 
computer systems with network per- 
sonal computers. Some publishers say 
that, trimming backshop costs, the 
use desktop equipment has given them 


desktop 
publishing, 
probably 
working 
for 
someone 
else’ 


Susan 
Burrowbridge, 
founder 
the biweekly 
Arrow Glendale, Arizona 
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more money spend the news prod- 
uct. And editors say that the system’s 
ease manipulation brings out the crea- 
tivity employees. Desktop equipment 
lot more fun work says 
Emerson Lynn, editor and co-publisher 
the St. Vermont, Messenger, 
one the first dailies the country 
convert desktop publishing. 
people absolutely love 

The pace the changeover desktop 
appears quickest fast-growing 
markets, like New England and the Sun 
Belt states, and regions where the 
farm slump other economic troubles 
have forced editors find ways cut 
costs. think it’s key thing some 
the small [newspapers] 
says Edward Lyon, publisher the 
Mapleton, lowa, Press. 

Chuck Holahan the National News- 
paper Association estimates that be- 
tween and percent his organiza- 
tion’s members are now using desktop 
systems. But West Virginia and Wis- 
consin, for example, it’s been estimated 
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that the great majority the states’ 
weekly publishers have converted 
soon will convert desktop publishing. 
the industrial revolution the 
newspaper says Blake Kellogg, 
journalism professor the outreach 
division the University Wisconsin 
Madison whose MacNewspaper News 
circulates Wisconsin’s newspapers 
and newspaper associations through- 
out the country. it’s happening 
right before our 


the case with most new tech- 
nologies, desktop publishing 
not welcomed everyone. 
One thing that worries some 
publishers that the new technology, 
lowering production costs, will open 
the market lot more competitors 
and that these new rivals will able 
sell ads bargain rates. William Sniffin, 
editor and publisher the Wyoming 


State Journal Lander, Wyoming, says 
thinks this may good for the con- 
sumer but not for the newspaper indus- 
try. newspaper America faces 
that potential Sniffin 
says. 

Already, desktop publishing further 
crowding already overpopulated me- 
dia market. And the technology ex- 
pected encourage more shoppers, 
more publications targeted toward spe- 
cific audiences, more in-house newslet- 
ters, and more specialty magazines 
all which may continue the market 
erosion for serious newspapers that have 
already been hurt the competition 
from other media. 

John Polich, the president the New 
York office Market Opinion Research 
and the former director research and 
technology for the Gannett Center Co- 
lumbia University, compares the hoopla 
over desktop publishing excite- 


ment generated cable television few 
years ago. Cable TV, boosters claimed, 
was going open television greater 
public access, improve programming, 
and generally democratize the broadcast 
industry. But, Polich sees it, cable 
has and large been disappointment, 
providing less public access and poorer 
programming than its boosters pre- 
dicted. Desktop publishing could easily 
Polich says, adding, cre- 
ates the opportunity. But what’s needed 
the dream and the energy and the talent 
pull 

There are those who worry that desk- 
top technology only going accel- 
erate the trend already rampant the 
newspaper business toward empha- 
sizing graphics and layout and design 
the expense the substance writing 
and reporting. Editors work desktop 
system were large electronic 


The new upstarts 


would exaggeration say that 
desktop publishing creating whole 
new generation Horatio Algers the 
community newspaper business. But for 
once the development pubiishing 
technology does seem favor the in- 
dividual entrepreneur the expense 
publishers who have assumed that news- 
paper ownership will inevitably become 
more concentrated. Here are some sam- 
ples what’s happening: 
Avondale, Arizona: Elliott Freireich 
founded the West Valley View, free 
weekly, after his father sold the family- 
owned daily nearby Sun City Ot- 
taway Newspapers. Freireich pinpointed 
the fast-growing far-western suburbs 
Phoenix ideal location for new 
newspaper. less than three years, his 
newspaper became the number one 
weekly the area, with circulation 
24,000. And Freireich hopes follow 
the lead his father, who turned his 
weekly newspaper into daily. 
Freireich lauds desktop technology 
one the keys his success. esti- 
mates that the equipment saved him be- 
tween $100,000 and $200,000 start- 
costs. But cautions people not 
expect too much from desktop technol- 
ogy. newspaper still isn’t 


something the common man can do,”’ 
says. will need lot money 
person the right place with the right 
amount desktop equip- 
ment can make all the difference. 

Boonville, Missouri: The entrepre- 
neurs who are embracing desktop tech- 
nology may not end running 
newspaper but, rather, turning quick 
buck. That’s what happened Boon- 
ville, where some former executives 
the established daily town, the Boon- 
ville Daily News took over struggling, 
100-year-old weekly, the Cooper 
County Record, early 1988. With the 
purchase about $30,000 desktop 
publishing equipment, they quickly 
turned the Record into successful, free 
weekly newspaper. fact, they were 
successful wooing away advertisers 
that American Publishing Company, the 
chain which purchased the Daily News 
1986, bought out the new owners 
what now called simply The Record 
and merged the two newspapers. 

Leron Hill, former publisher the 
Daily News who became the publisher 
The Record, credits desktop publish- 
ing the key making the deal go. 
and his partner, former Daily News ad- 


vertising manager Scott Jackson, turned 
nice the sale. (Hill de- 
clined more specific.) Hill says the 
transaction lesson for chain publish- 
ers who alienate advertisers and others 
the community. American Publishing 
has straightened out the situation, 
adds, part hiring Jackson serve 
the new publisher the merged news- 
papers. But, Hill notes, the company 
was forced the market 
Lakeside, Arizona: Eric Kramer, pub- 
lisher the Falcon Lakeside, shows 
that even family disputes can finessed 
with desktop equipment. Kramer and 
members his family had falling out 
over the way the family-owned White 
Mountain Independent was being oper- 
ated. about three years ago Kramer 
broke away and founded competing 
weekly publication. Kramer says the 
availability desktop equipment and 
investment $100,000 put him busi- 
ness. estimates that could now sell 
his 6,000-circulation newspaper for 
about $400,000. 

1984,’’ Kramer says, 
need about $400,000 just buy 
system like this]. Now it’s under 
$20,000. And the technology only 
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drawing board, with editing, page lay- 
out, and graphics ali designed directly 
personal computer screen. With the 
push single key, the layout goes 
directly high-speed laser printer, 
from which emerges camera-ready 
copy. The system has the potential 
eliminate the traditional backshop jobs 
laying out pages, pasting copy, and 
stripping half-tones photographs. 
It’s coincidence that USA Today 
with its journalism bold 
color, brief text, and lots informa- 
tional graphics has been one the 
most aggressive experimenters with 
desktop technology. 

Meanwhile, most major dailies have 
been relatively untouched the desktop 
revolution. The reasons for this are two- 
fold. First, the publishers many large 
dailies are reluctant abandon their 
large, very expensive computers and 
phototypesetting systems. Second, desk- 
top technology hasn’t caught with the 
needs the large publishers. Some dail- 
ies have blended desktop systems 
handle advertising layout and graphics, 
but present the small computer sys- 
tems lack the memory, the printing 
speed, and the image-processing capa- 
hility required handle large volumes 
text produced tight deadlines. 

Roger Fidler, director graphics and 
newsroom technology for 
Inc., believes that the large dailies have 
been ‘‘arrogant about the 
They’ve looked the technology with 
skepticism. But think that’s mistake. 
There’s real threat 

Fidler believes the new technology 
going force large newspapers be- 
come more like the smaller operations 
that are nibbling their market edges. 
Newspapers will need produce more 
specialized publications and more 
targeted particular au- 
diences. Fidler says can see the day 
coming when large newspapers will 
have develop market niche give 
them strong followings, with news- 
papers like The New York Times spe- 
cializing international news and The 
Washington Post political news and 
metro newspapers overlapping re- 
gions going head-to-head provide spe- 
cialty, regional publications 

Within decade, Fidler speculates, 
some newspapers will bypassing the 
expensive printing and distribution pro- 
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tools 
have 
the potential 
for 
democratizing 
the industry. 
But they 
are just tools. 
really 
depends 
the people and 
their use 
the tools’ 


Paul Brainerd, 
founder 
Aldus Corporation 


cess and transmitting their material di- 
rectly into portable panel displays that 
are similar today’s personal com- 
puters. hard see where this will 
lead, but it’s Fidler says. 
it’s going change what think 
journalism and mass media.”’ 


till, matter what the ultimate 

impact the publishing world, 

the spread desktop technol- 

ogy giving new, populist 
twist A.J. Leibling’s observation that 
the press guaranteed only 
those who own fact, the pub- 
lishers many small newspapers 
both new and old credit desktop pub- 
lishing with improving the prospects 
the small community press. Forbes mag- 
azine recently reported that, while the 
household penetration the daily 
papers has continued its decade-long 
slide, the readership weekly news- 
papers has more than kept pace with the 
growth households. And that’s just 
another reason why large newspapers are 
expected find impossible ignore 
the economies desktop systems. 
computers have says 
Jonathan Seybold, publisher the Sey- 
bold Report, trade publication for 
desktop publishers. Desktop publishing 


the small end but it’s 
rolling the 

Seybold believes that, desktop 
technology takes hold, newspapers’ 
computer systems will become obsolete 
every few years. now out, 
everything will based off-the-shelf 
says. Publishers will 
buy their equipment nibbles. It’s 
going ongoing cost business. 
There will new computers every 

Not everyone sure that desktop pub- 
lishing will create more competing 
newspapers. the long run, some ob- 
servers believe, could end just 
another device help large corporations 
cut costs and consolidate their hold 
the communications industry. But Paul 
Brainerd, the founder Aldus Corpo- 
ration, pioneer the development 
desktop publishing, and the man who 
credited with coining the term 
says he’s excited the 
fact that the new technology making 
possible for new entrepreneurs enter 
the publishing field. 

tools have the potential for 
democratizing the Brainerd 
says. they are just tools. And 
really depends the people and their 
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Richard Nixon 
THE PRESS 
OBSESSED 


generated scores internal memos dealing with the press. 
The following excerpts focus network news 


FEBRUARY 1969 
TO: John Ehrlichman 
FROM: The President 


still have not had any progress report what procedure has 
been set continue some kind basis the letters the 
editor project and the calls stations. 

Two primary purposes would served establishing such 
procedure. First, gives lot people who were very active 
the campaign responsibility which they would enjoy 
having. Second, gives what Kennedy had abundance 
constant representation letters the editor columns and very 
proper influence the television commentators. starter, some 
letters thanking those who have written favorable things about the 
Administration might order and expressing agreement with 
the views they have indicated. addition, individuals can express 
their own enthusiasm for the crime program Washington, 
the press conference technique and the Inaugural, and the 
general performance since the Later on, letters can 
written taking various columnists and editorialists when they 
jump unfairly. 

not want blunderbuss memorandum out hundreds 
people this project, but discreet and nevertheless effective 
Nixon Network set up. 

Give report. 


MARCH 13, 1969 
TO: Herb Klein 
FROM: The President 


vital the next five six weeks before the ABM votes are 
taken that get better than even break seeing that those who 
support ABM get the programs. This not only means 
the Press,’’ ‘‘Face the Nation,’’ ‘‘Issues and but the 


Excerpted from the book From: The President: Richard Nixon’s 
Secret Files, edited Bruce Oudes. Copyright 1989 Bruce 
Oudes. Reprinted permission Harper Row, Publishers. 


show, the radio talk shows and their counterparts local 
levels. 

want you use every possible method see that articulate 
supporters ABM get their fair amount time these shows. 
This will difficult because, you know, Huntley-Brinkley, 
Cronkite and most the ABC staff are opposed our decision, 
but want you not only see that our people get on, but these 
programs are carefully monitored, and every time one 
these opponents opens his mouth calls should flood the station. 
But even more important, want you get personally and 
arrange for equal time for somebody from our 


DECEMBER 1969 
TO: Mr. Haldeman 
FROM: The President 


think last week illustrated point that need part- full- 
time man our staff for the purpose saying that 
appearances are handled professional basis. When think 
the millions dollars that into one lousy 30-second television 
spot advertising deodorant, seems unbelievable that 
don’t better job seeing that Presidential appearances [on 
TV] always have the very best professional 

point that [my shots] should always absolutely 
top-rate every respect, and should spend least five ten 
minutes with whoever the producer get his suggestions 
how should stand, where the cameras will be, etc. any 
event, give this some thought and perhaps can come with 
either man idea deal with the problem more adequately. 
feel really worthwhile can get even relatively good 
young man who doesn’t come too high price and have him 
available for only one two-minute shot week, that all 
happen that week. Let’s sure that two minutes the 
very best that can possibly 

matter fact, the advice for the two-minute shot prob- 
ably more important than for the 30-minute appearance. Over 
period minutes the audience will forget the technical diffi- 
culties the subject engrossing enough. minutes, the im- 
pression the picture fleeting but indelible. 


COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW 


between and the Nixon White House 


JANUARY 1970 
Dr. Kissinger 
Pat Buchanan 
FROM: Haldeman 
RE: Press Conference Material 


The President feels that many the press conference answers 
prepared for him have been, essence, directed the writing 
press, rather than the television viewer home. must remem- 
ber what we’re actually trying here make statement 
the television viewer home. 

The President wants you realize and emphasize all appro- 
priate members your staff that press conference 
operation and that the impression really all that matters. 
Therefore, what most important developing material for 
press conference developing answer that the viewer 
home will understand. 

urges that all future answers that are prepared for him use 
the vernacular that used his November 3rd speech. has 
asked that all those working briefing books study this speech 
carefully. 


OCTOBER 23, 1970 
Haldeman 
FROM: Charles Colson 


Attached memo from Mort Allin Network Coverage. 
you can can see, ABC continues play straight and CBS 
doing much better; NBC remains thorn our side. 

I’ve had the feeling, watching the news, that CBS trying hard 
better. believe that this because the court case and 
the other pressures. 

asked for this report because Monday, [NBC president] 
Julian Goodman coming see me. had offered this 


when saw him New York; suggested the Monday date only 
when learned that was invited Romanian dinner. (He 
shouldn’t have been because certainly doesn’t deserve any rec- 
ognition from us.) decided to, therefore, use the occasion his 
being here continue our dialogue; that doesn’t get the 
impression are getting soft and inviting him dinner 


you have any particular points you would like make 
with him, let know. 


NOVEMBER 1970 
Haldeman 
FROM: Charles Colson 


have reviewed with [FCC chairman] Dean Burch the election 
night coverage. incensed about are and has agreed 
call the three network presidents for meeting the subject. 
intends tell them that unless they take steps their own 
correct the problem, will consider regulatory action legis- 
lative recommendations. 

This, following the heels our request each the three 
networks for transcripts their election night coverage will, 
convinced, have real impact the next time around and will un- 
doubtedly salutary, generally speaking. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1971 
To: Lyn Nofziger 
FROM: Dwight Chapin 


noticed the President’s News Summary this morning that 
Senator Dole’s criticism the television coverage given Repub- 
licans states, Cronkite can’t even pronounce Repub- 


MAY/JUNE 1989 


This strictly own feeling. However, taking Walter 
Cronkite cannot any good whatsoever. like attacking 
the Lord himself. 

can see the merit keeping the heat the networks, but 
think take individual such Cronkite may mistake. 
You might want check around see how some others feel about 
this and then once you’ve reached consensus opinion, pass 
the Chairman. Anyway, would like add comment 
for what worth. 


MARCH 

The President’s File 

FROM: Charles Colson 

RE: Meeting with CBS Executives, March 1971, 4:00 P.M. 


the outset the meeting the President asked that notes 
taken. told the CBS Executives that this would completely 
informal, candid discussion anything they wanted bring 
and problems, course, relating the broadcasting industry. 

The President impressed [CBS chairman] Bill Paley very much 
recalling golf games which had played with Paley the 
Links. The President said remembered the outstanding food 
and turned Paley and said you please tell the chefs the 
Links that recall what marvelous food they served and give 
them best. Tell them that miss Paley was very flattered 
the President’s recollection and the personal comments that 
were directed him both this occasion and other times 
during the meeting. 

Throughout the meeting the CBS Executives, with the exception 
pressing for answer [the political broadcasting bill], really 
skirted all the difficult issues. seemed that the President was 
having difficulty drawing them into conversation. They really 
raised very few points their own seemed reluctant engage 
real and like that which occurred during the ABC 
meeting. This left the President the position having 
keep the conversation going for the entire period the meeting. 
They were very restrained their attitude; obviously very pleased 
with the President’s comments the business side the broad- 
casting industry and equally impressed with several points during 
the meeting when the President took very firm line what have 
been controversial issues between the Administration and CBS. 
They never any point attempted take issue with him. Overall 
they seemed very weak their presentation, making difficult 
maintain good discussion. 


EYES ONLY 

MARCH 16, 

TO: John Ehrlichman 
FROM: Charles Colson 


have just been informed that the Justice Department has under 
serious consideration antitrust action against the three major 
networks. Apparently this has been under study the Antitrust 
Division staff for several years, but there some indication that 
being prepared for prosecution. source was not very precise 
the imminence even the probabilities. 

view the problems have had with the networks wonder 
want launch major antitrust action. would viewed 
merely extension Vice President Spiro Agnew’s charges 
and further repression. 

happen advocate hitting these guys and hitting 
them hard whenever their excesses become obvious, but think 
should, this one, think through very carefully whether 
wise strategic move. 


there any way can get handle this? emphasize that 
not know how reliable information is. 


EYES ONLY HIGH PRIORITY 
APRIL 29, 

Van Shumway 

FROM: Charles Colson 


The attached fascinating decision which the FCC reached 
yesterday [about the Selling the Pentagon program]. While they 
not find ‘‘deliberate distortion’’ defined the law (they 
really couldn’t so, because they have rely extrinsic evi- 
dence and must show malice), they nonetheless give CBS real 
rap the knuckles showing that they did indeed fudge 
editing the tape. don’t know whether this has moved the wires 
not, but it’s good story and should gotten out. you get 
out, sure not have any way traceable back the 
White House, and sure whoever writes the story really sticks 


TO: The President’s File 

FROM: Charles Colson 

RE: NBC Executives’ Meeting, June 1971 

During the first hour the meeting, the general discussion centered 
around economic issues facing the broadcasting 

After the first hour the meeting and when appeared about 
break up, the President buzzed for coffee and said had one 
more question wished the NBC officials would address them- 
selves and feel free perfectly frank and candid. 
raised the repression question and said don’t you fellows 
address this, give your views, might well have out 
the [NBC president] Goodman went into more pointed 
speech about attacks the media Vice-President Agnew. 
said that they, course, tried very hard fair and objective 
their reporting, that was not really question not being 
objective; was just how people perceived it. said wished 
the President would watch television and make his own judg- 
ments. After Goodman explained his concerns over the attacks 
the media the President, very quietly smiling and looking very 
calm, explained that understood fully that most the com- 
mentators and the reporters were biased, that their bias was quite 
obvious, but that this didn’t bother him bit; understood 
fully; had come accept and live with it. The President 
then made the point that, course, the network executives had 
control over their reporters. They couldn’t possibly change this 
and they shouldn’t all concerned about and understood 
they were powerless anything about it. Goodman was 
loss for words. [The President] said, staff have 
come from time time and said why don’t you call Stanton 
Paley Sarnoff and the President said, told 
staff that won’t any good. They only own the networks 
but they can’t control what the newsmen commentators and 
they can’t change their Goodman with his hand visibly 
trembling said, very sorry you feel that way, Mr. President; 
try very hard objective and professional and would wish 
you would watch the news once while and you might under- 
stand that just report facts the way see 

The President laughed very loudly when Goodman used the 
word repression. The President said, occasionally see 
these fellows and when you look Brinkley, Chancellor and 
others, they hardly look like they are repressed.’’ said, 
don’t feel repressed, you, Julian?’’ and said those are 
repressed fellows, hate see them when they weren’t re- 
pressed.”’ 

The President went say that ‘‘We have never used the 


economic power government gain any leverage over the 
networks and don’t intend so. agree with you the 
business side the issues and very sympathetic and under- 
standing the fact that you can’t anything about biased news 
coverage.’’ then made the point once more about direct access 
television. said, ‘‘If didn’t have direct access the people 
through television would dead. would have been dead long 
citing the 1952 speech, 1956 and, course, 
views directly the American people, won’t There 
was numbed silence the part Scott and the others. Ruben 
Frank looked stunned. There was really nothing any them 
could say this point and the President, the conversation 
progressed, became increasingly cheerful, friendly, and almost 
patronizing. The President broke the meeting up, offered them all 
cuff links, golf balls, great number light jokes and then 
reminded Julian Goodman lunch had had with Lou Nichols 
and Goodman years ago. Goodman looked very startled 
that the President remembered and the President said that 
point, never thowght that would here this office that 
and Goodman almost childishly said, knew you would 

They were very cordial leaving the meeting. Herb Klein advises 


WY 


that after the meeting, going back the EOB, Goodman several 
times raised the point with Herb, shouldn’t have gotten 
into the question attacks the media. guess shouldn’t have 
raised that 


EYES ONLY 
JUNE 1971 
To: Snyder 
FROM: Charles Colson 


How about getting Charlie Rhyne onto one the talk shows like 
Carson. Also explore whether could get Reagan the Griffin 
program perhaps David Frost. you could get either one 
them placed, think could program them kick hell out The 
New York Times and pick our line why have taken 
the action have against the Times. 


JULY 20, 1971 
H.R. Haldeman 
FROM: Charles Colson 


RE: Meeting with [CBS president] Frank Stanton. This report 
any meeting last week with Frank Stanton. was accompanied 
his new counsel here Washington, long time Republican, 
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Alexander Lankler (now State Chairman Maryland). After dis- 
posing the initial pleasantries, Lankler introduced the subject 
hand. pointed out that had solicited our assistance 
helping Dr. Stanton avoid the contempt citation and that return 
Stanton had asked come and see discuss the coverage 
which CBS provides the Administration. the first opportunity, 
made the point that were asking for nothing; that this had 
not been our proposal nor had been our idea; that was CBS’s 
proposition that were here discuss and that all the Admin- 
istration sought was Stanton agreed that 
had not made any overtures, that this was CBS’s initiative and 
that was taking steps try correct the situation 
with respect CBS’s coverage the President and the Admin- 
istration. 

proceeded point out Stanton some recent illustrations 
CBS expected Stanton take issue with some. 
most cases, said that had seen the clip question and 
agreed fully that were justified our criticism. went 
through comparative coverage over the past several weeks NBC, 
ABC and CBS, pointing out that least separate instances 
ABC and NBC had given extensive film coverage important 
Administration event; CBS had given it, anything, only verbal 
note. had complete documentation, times, issues, etc. Stanton 
took elaborate notes. also referred the way which CBS and 
the other networks had covered unemployment increases against 
unemployment decreases. all these points Stanton 
edged that have been very badly treated. couldn’t get him 

His attitude was markedly different than ever had been the 
past; was contrite, apologetic, almost obsequious. There was 
none the typical explosive arrogance and tried very hard 
being rough draw him out because thought could achieve 
the best results pressing him the wall. 


Stanton, expected would, rose the bait when said 
was sure really couldn’t much about these things and said, 
damn right can something about them and 
told him that couldn’t imagine him calling Roger Mudd com- 
plain about report and said, call Roger Mudd, 
but would certainly call the President CBS News and raise 

The upshot the hour and half discussion was that Stanton 
has promised that taking steps try straighten out the 
acknowledged CBS news bias against the Administration; that 
will report the steps has taken when they are completed 
and that the future should feel perfectly free any instance 
where CBS gives bad time call Stanton and tell him 
that. and further that anytime have major news event 
which would like any kind extra coverage, 
call Stanton and alert him advance. This, the way, was his 
offer. 

have rather complete notes the meeting and the statements 
made. There way, based what was said the meeting, 
that Stanton can use this against us. Quite the contrary, 
clear that the one who made the proposition. His acknowl- 
edgments were rather extraordinary and follows his offer 
could very helpful the future. The fact that even 
made remarkable concession. 

don’t expect great things. Anything will gain will 
plus. interesting that the last few nights, CBS has given 
perhaps little better and stronger treatment than the other 
networks. This typical the pattern you remember meet- 
ing with him last August. got rash very good coverage 
for few weeks thereafter before they fell back into their old ways. 
shall see, however. 


49 


SE 


The ‘good sport’ dines with the media ‘clowns’ 


SUNDAY, MAY 
To: H.R.Haldeman 
RE: White House Correspondents’ Dinner 


Before you get reports from some the naive 
members our staff who were present, let 
give you hard-nosed appraisal the 
White House Correspondents’ Dinner, the 
mistakes our staff made scheduling 
the dinner, and some lessons for the future. 

You will recall that noted that the re- 
porters receiving the awards were way out 
left-wingers. Obviously, anybody could have 
done little checking find out why they 
were being honored this dinner. Every one 
the recipients was receiving award for 
vicious attack the Administration 
Carswell, wire tapping, Army surveillance, 
etc. had sit there for minutes while 
the drunken audience laughed derision 
the award citations were read. 

I’m not bit thin-skinned, but have 
the responsibility and everyone staff 
has the responsibility protect the office 
the Presidency from such insulting incidents. 
I’m sure that Ziegler, Klein, and possibly 
Scali and Price approved this charade be- 
cause would demonstrate that the President 
onstrate that. have done many times over 

The dinner, whole, was probably the 
worst this type have attended. The au- 
dience was drunk, crude and terribly cruel 
Jack Southerland when followed Lisagor’s 
very clever speech with the kind plotting 
attempt humor which you would at- 
tempt [sic] from him. The only note that 
was gratifying from our standpoint was when 
John Mitchell needled Lisagor into introduc- 
ing Police Chief Wilson when mentioned 
him speech. Wilson got good hand 
not course from the reporters looked 
around and saw several them deliberately 
turning their noses when was intro- 
duced, but from some their guests who 
were present. Also typical the attitude was 
when the country music girl singer opened 
with the Fighting Side Me’’ from 
then she was dead before this audience. 
was the only one the head table who 
cheered for couple Cabinet Offi- 
cers. 

remarks, thankfully, were brief and 
were accepted well before this disgusting 
group, you might expect. don’t want any 
our naive staff members give you any 
impression that resuit going there 


and sitting through three hours pure 
boredom and insults, thereby proved 
was the and therefore may 
have softened some the press attitude 
toward the President. the contrary, the 
type people who are the press corps 
have nothing but contempt for those who get 
down their level and who accept such treat- 
ment without striking back. That’s one the 
reasons they have some respect for 

What want everybody realize that 
approach the election are fight 
the death for the big prize. Ninety-five 
percent the members the Washington 
press corps are unalterably opposed be- 
cause their intellectual and philosophical 
background. Some them will smirk and 


had sit there 
for minutes 
while the drunken 
audience 
laughed derision’ 


pander for the purpose getting story 
but must remember that they are just wait- 
ing for the chance stick the knife deep 

David pointed out that there will never 
anything surpass the piano duet act that 
Agnew and put the Gridiron last year, 
and yet, said, hours after you 
did that, the press was more vicious than ever 
and there was hardly anything said about the 
effectiveness the act, except five six 
paragraphs down stories when some re- 
porter would lamely admit that had been 
impressive 

Under absolutely circumstances will 
attend any more dinners this type the 
future. will not the Gridiron, the White 
House Correspondents’, the and 
Television Correspondents’ Dinners next 
year. want you inform Ziegler this 
now because know they make their plans 
well advance. need excuses for 
not going. simply not care and 
also not want any pressure whatever put 
go. 


realize that you will get some strong ar- 
guments the effect that election year, 
might just gain something doing all 
these dinners. This, course, sheer 
sentimental nonsense and has relation 
whatever the hard facts political life. 
When not there these clowns are going 
have lot harder time getting top-flight 
entertainment. Also, they’re going have 
hard time run their dinners with just the 
Democratic candidates there. Let’s let them 
shown for what they truly are third 
house supporting the Democratic candidates. 
Now realize that argument can made 
that have some friends the press 
and that hurt them well our im- 
placable enemies following the line that 
suggesting. The way handle that prob- 
lem from now for deliberately 
invite our friends events where will 
compliment for them come. For exam- 
ple, the future for White House Dinners, 
White House Receptions, Church Services 
any other event which participate, want 
one whatever invited from the press 
radio unless friend or, the very 
worst, neutral (i.e., wire service reporter). 
friend, course, not mean someone 
who writes positively all the time. mean 
someone who not the other corner. Per- 
haps the best thing here simply 
submit the list because I’m afraid that 
even though our press boys have been around 
for almost years, should not expect 
them know much about these people 
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EYES ONLY 

JULY 22, 

Haldeman 
FROM: Charles Colson 
RE: CBS 


There are some pretty good initial indications that Frank Stanton 
fact delivering his commitment last week. 

You probably noted the press (New York Times article at- 
tached) the beginnings rather major personnel shakeup CBS. 
information that will lead News president Richard] 
Salant’s removal which positive what Stanton was talking 
about when said significant changes would made. Hopefully 
will get some people place who are little more objective 
than CBS news management present. 

More concrete evidence, however, comes from CBS’s coverage 
over the past week. you observed, they have been playing our 
China initiative more heavily and more favorably than the other 
networks. They haven’t missed Administration news event and 
yesterday had perhaps the most significant indication all. 
effort try fill some Administration news news 
day when nothing was flowing out the White House, pro- 
grammed Don Johnson have press conference the 
which would talk about the success the drug program, 
but more importantly the success the Jobs for Veterans program, 
with particular emphasis the declining unemployment rate 
among Vietnam veterans. Snyder called the three networks 
Tuesday night inform them the press conference. 

CBS was the only one show up. Pierpoint was there himself, 
asked number questions and Cronkite carried almost full 
minute this last night, very positive account the declining 
unemployment rate. There was news the press conference; 
was pure job. Cronkite’s report was pure 
job. Neither the other networks carried and was not really 
that much news story. 

conclude from this one instance plus the general coverage that 
Stanton has clearly passed the word on. How long will stick 
another question, but the moment CBS being most responsive. 


EYES ONLY 

JULY 23, I97I 

TO: Haldeman 
FROM: Charles Colson 
RE: CBS 


don’t know that can stand it. CBS Morning News yesterday 
gave sickeningly favorable report the casualty situation. 
Last night Cronkite was the only one the networks take 
note the fact that during Kerry’s POW press conference yes- 
terday was harassed angry pro-Administration wives who 
accused Kerry using the POWs for political profit. 

don’t know what’s next, but the rate they are going they 
might even start having Cronkite praise the Vice-President. 
bet this really paining those guys. 


AUGUST 20, 

TO: Miss Gertrude Brown, Security Assistant 
FROM: Alex Butterfield 

RE: Mr. Daniel Lewis Schorr 


The purpose this memorandum confirm word passed 
you earlier the day via telephone that you should instruct 
the FBI proceed with the full field background investigation 
Mr. Daniel Lewis Schorr, CBS Correspondent. 
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EYES ONLY 
OCTOBER 20, 
Haldeman 
FROM: Charles Colson 
RE: CBS 


have been putting some very intense pressure CBS through 
their affiliate board. just obtained copy memo from Salant 
one his assistants which would indicate that perhaps the 
pressures are doing some good. you will see Salant really 
putting the heat Marvin Kalb. 

don’t know whether this proves anything but it’s clear that 
continuous pressure does least penetrate the news organizations 
some 


NOVEMBER 
TO: John Scali 
FROM: Charles Colson 


When suggested you call the networks today regarding the 
unemployment story, you told this was one could rely 
give fair break. Chancellor’s performance you should rerun. 
yellow, shabby journalism (which you know 
pretty scandalous, yellow and shabby). should not bother 
call him should break his goddamned nose. But, it’s our 
fault because rely upon the integrity news broadcasters 
which there isn’t any. 


DECEMBER 


Dear John [Chancellor]: 

Patty and enjoyed greatly Barbara’s and your hospitality. was 
delightful evening from start finish (we were almost finished 
trying find our way home) and look forward the chance 
reciprocate once are little better settled our new house. 

The only thing which marred otherwise perfect evening was 
time for ego recover. 

any event, sending you copy Nixon the White 
House. have carefully erased all the underlining and very 
naughty words that were written the margins. 

Thanks again for delightful time. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 


Charles Colson 
Special Counsel 
the President 
JANUARY 1972 
To: Mr. Charles Colson 
FROM: Jeb Magruder 
RE: Dan Rather 


generated approximately fifty telegrams Dan Rather this 
morning complaining about his treatment the President last 
evening. These telegrams were sent area residents well 
some our people from throughout the country. Samples are 
attached. 

addition, have programmed telephone calls throughout 
the day Rather’s Washington office. 


OCTOBER 27, 1972 
TO: Pat Donnell 
FROM: Chuck Colson 


Please check for when any the Washington Post television 
station licenses are for renewal. would like know what the 
upcoming schedule is. 


OPINION 


Chris Whittle’s school-news scheme 


CASSANDRA TATE 


The fuss about Channel One tele- 
vision news show aimed teenagers 
the classroom has centered its 
commercials. The show, which went 
the air March for seven-week trial 
run six high schools, consists ten 
minutes ‘‘news and 
bracketed additional two minutes 
advertising. There’s been talk cap- 
tive audiences, Faustian bargains, im- 
pressionable young minds auctioned off 
the highest bidders. fact, the ad- 
vertising the least the problems 
posed Channel One. Far more trou- 
bling the program’s underlying as- 
sumption that news palatable only 
tiny doses, buffered with flashy graph- 
ics, pulsating music, cutesy lead-ins, 
and dizzying cutaways. This hardly 
unique premise, but its appearance the 
schools promises accelerate the video- 
game approach news. 

The program being developed 
Whittle Communications, Tennessee- 
based company that specializes pub- 
lications aimed highly targeted audi- 
ences. Time Inc. bought into the 
company last fall, paying $185 million 
for percent share. Whittle touts 
Channel One ‘‘a network-quality 
news that would combat 
among the nation’s 
teenagers. The company plans beam 
the program daily from Los Angeles 
participating schools via satellite. 
would give each school $50,000 worth 
electronic gear, which school officials 
could use they pleased during the rest 
the day. return, the schools would 
agree show the program the entire 
student body every day, with the com- 
intact. Whittle will decide 
whether ahead with these plans 
after evaluating the response the pilot 


Cassandra Tate, who lives Seattle, 
frequent contributor the Review. 


program. its hopes are realized, some 
million teenagers 8,000 schools will 
watching Channel One the fall 
1990. Judging from the first two weeks 
the pilot, the students are little dan- 
ger being relieved their ignorance 
about the world around them. 

Channel One product the MTV 
schcol journalism. its initial incar- 
nation, least, had the look and feel 
music video, heavy the bass, with 
who looked like vee-jays. 
Front’’ was the news airline 
strike, trouble the Middle East, arms 
control talks Vienna presented 
pinball pace. More care had been lav- 
ished the snazzy graphics than the 
newswriting group who knows 
something both worlds the 100,000 
Islamic students currently studying 
the The shows were 
with ten-second factoids various 
guises: the phone was invented 113 years 
ago Americans eat 216 
pounds fruit every year Fact’’); 
mouse and giraffe have the same 
number neck bones Quiz’’). 
Cut the commercials which, thirty 
seconds, were longer than most the 
items: shampoo and candy, 
jeans and makeup. The Re- 
inclined the predictable: life 
tough for homeless teens; Soviet teen- 
agers are lot like us, only different; 
all have part play curbing pol- 
lution. More commercials, 
Music plug for tomorrow’s 
show, and out. 

but more enlightening than five min- 
utes supermarket checkout line. 
group students who watched Channel 
One for one week (in experiment con- 
ducted for the Columbia Journalism Re- 
view Tom Williams, teacher 
Franklin High School Seattle) scored 


better current events test than 
students who had not seen the show. The 
average score for both groups was 
percent. test was based program- 
ming that included five-part series 
the Soviet Union. The students who had 
seen the show did somewhat better than 
those who had not being able define 
glasnost, but they did somewhat worse 
identifying Gorbachev. 

The matter recall just one the 
problems associated with Channel One. 
There the question what would get 
shoved out the school day make 
room for daily show. Then there 
the question the degree which 
program content might influenced 
advertisers. Above all, there the nature 
the medium itself. Television appeals 
the emotional rather than the rational 
side the brain. The razzle-dazzle pres- 
entation overwhelms the content. Stories 
are hurled the viewer rapid succes- 
sion, leaving little chance for appraisal 
and 

Whittle rightly notes that few teen- 
agers read newspaper watch net- 
work newscast regularly, and that 
would nice, especially they near 
voting age, they had least passing 
idea about what’s going the world. 
The question whether commercially 
produced ten-minute news video 
likely for kids what the networks’ 
twenty-two-minute newscast doesn’t 
for adults. the goal produce 
well-informed citizenry, could bet- 
ter served reinstituting ancient cus- 
tom: current events quizzes. 

Channel One promotes the fiction that 
visual acrobatics, sound bites, and hy- 
peractive camera work add some- 
thing. implies that knowing what’s 
written the book the Statue Lib- 
erty’s left hand has something with 
understanding the democratic process. 
The danger that may lull teachers, 
students, and parents into the illusion 
that learning has taken place. This as- 
sumption may derail more useful efforts 
increase news literacy among teen- 
agers. Rather than whetting teenagers’ 
appetite for news, Channel One may fur- 
ther blunt their tolerance for complexity. 
Kids who are fed diet cotton candy 
are not likely develop taste for whole 
wheat. 
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Grand tours 


Transatlantic Vistas: 

American Journalists Europe, 
1900-1940 

Morrell Heald 

Kent State University Press. 281 pp. 
$24 


BERNARD WEISBERGER 


When was college freshman 1940 
the local movie houses carried Hitch- 
cock film called Foreign Correspondent. 
How yearned like Joel McCrea, 
trenchcoat, foiling spies, giving sass 
antidemocratic bullies, and getting 
scoops between embraces with beau- 
tiful woman. put away childish 
fantasies and retreated the library, 
could aspire write like the great for- 
eign-desk reporters who lectured and 
wrote columns and whose names 
crowded the bestseller lists: Vincent 
Sheean, Negley Farson, Leland Stowe, 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Dorothy Thomp- 
son, William Shirer. These weren’t sim- 
ply journalists, they were stars. 

Morrell book, Transatlantic 
Vistas, argues that they were more than 
that. They were part journalistic 
vanguard that educated the American 
public its new role cramped and 
vulnerable world, time when most 
newspaper readers still, Dorothy 
Thompson’s words, the il- 
lusion that North America not quite 
this And they did while 
battling censorship, apathy, and often 
their own editors. 

recommend this book, but with res- 
ervations. Heald like the profes- 
sor that is: there little pleasure 
the prose. His idea organizing chap- 
ter seems open file drawer and 
pull folders random. His two dozen 
correspondents and editors bump 
into each other and aren’t quoted enough 


Bernard Weisberger the author The 
American Newspaperman. 
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get sense their individual styles. 
Pace, drama, personality, and color are 
short supply. But, for all that, there 
mind-tickling copy here. 

European coverage was new idea 
early the century. The press associa- 
tions and few papers had small over- 
seas bureaus that catered the small but 
growing clientele middle-class tour- 
ists. The reporters who worked there got 
little respect from their peers. fellow 
goes said Henry Justin 
Smith the Chicago Daily News 
young Paul Mowrer 1910, and 
back last, wearing spats and 
carrying cane, too good for reporting. 
for? What’s the matter with 

The twenties changed that. new 
breed youngsters sought out assign- 
ments London, Paris, Geneva, Vi- 
enna, Berlin, and Rome. Many were 
would-be novelists, for that day jour- 
nalism was considered reasonable lit- 
erary apprenticeship. They were largely 
college-educated, then rarity the re- 
porter’s trade. goodly number came 
from the Midwest and were the sons and 
daughters professional families. For 
them, getting Europe was great es- 
cape from Main Street, chance find 
what Raymond Gram Swing described 
contemplative hours’’ that 


they couldn’t find hustling America. 
the other hand, some, like John 
Gunther, looked for glow and surge 
and kick and sting newspaper 
But all the good ones like those 
mentioned above, well Sigrid 
Schultz, Louis Lochner, Edmond Taylor 
were more than snobbish expatriates, 
happily soaking Proust and Freud and 
the cafes and opera houses. 
They worked hard learn the intricacies 
reparations, treaties, labor upheavals, 
parliamentary crises, and other hard 
facts international life the breath- 
ing-spell between two world wars. They 
became sophisticates abroad, trying 
explain the innocents home that 
Europe was trouble. Often they did 
over the objections penny-pinching 
simply uninterested editors. What 
readers wanted, wrote Daily News man- 
aging editor Charles Dennis Paul 
Mowrer from Chicago, were more sto- 
ries like the one had recently filed 
from Rome the song bird dis- 
covered singing night the 
They didn’t want 
deeply regarding foreign 
Cost-conscious editors put severe 
word limits cabled stories. And copy 
was edited fit predilections home. 
The editor the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger bade Carl Ackerman, head 
first-rate European staff, stop trying 
save the world and off your sub- 
scription the Soviet Workers Press 
Carroll Binder the Chicago 
Daily News had his knuckles rapped for 
stories unfavorable Mussolini. 
believe that the present government 
knows best what good for the Italian 


Role model: Joel McCrea the 1940 film Foreign Corresponden 


The Museum of Modern Art/Film Stills Archive 


wish criticize 

The act fighting back against this 
entrenched isolationism drew the cor- 
respondents together new sense 
professionalism. And when, between 
1933 and 1940, Hitler and Mussolini 
went the rampage, these exiles de- 
veloped new appreciation for the dem- 
ocratic folkways they had left home. 
Most them forsook any strong pre- 
tense neutrality. Europe was going 
flames and the wind was blowing 
towards America, they saw it, and 
their job was sound the sirens, even 
when got them trouble with Nazi 
censors their own bosses. 

1940 many the leading foreign 
correspondents were back home and 
the road carrying the interventionist 
message. few had been picked and 
incorporated Edward Murrow into 
the fine radio news team was assem- 
bling from CBS’s London headquarters. 
When war finally came with Japan’s at- 
tack Pearl Harbor, was the end 
era for print journalism well for 
America and the world. 

Heald cannot reasunably expected 
assess how successful the foreign cor- 
respondents, compared with other 
forces, were breaking down isolation- 
ism, nor does try. does, however, 
leave the thoughtful reader with plenty 
interesting questions. Were the mem- 
calls them the dedication, doing the 
right thing? Did they oversimplify the 
world and leave with international- 
ist mentality that ran amok the Cold 
War? Should they have been more 
from the start? Transatlantic 
Vistas, heavy is, provides good ma- 
terial for continuing debate. 


villainous press 


Patterns Abuse 
John Taylor 
Wynwood Press. 383 pp. $18.95 


ALEX HEARD 


One standard way drive the tem- 


Alex Heard writer Washington, D.C. 
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keep those mattress springs busy, 
Sally Quinn’s Regrets Only, which 
reporter beds the president’s wife. There 
are other ways, course. One’s char- 
acters can fight political turf wars, 
caught the drama East-West 
nuclear stand-off. Patterns Abuse, 
first novel John Taylor (who 
identified the book jacket Richard 
Nixon’s current employs 
method have never encountered be- 
fore, and just doesn’t have the same 
effect. Taylor has his characters engage 
spirited debates about the civic re- 
sponsibility journalists. 

this way,’’ Parker 
DuBois, the president’s right-hand man, 
says one point his lover, ace finan- 
cial reporter Carole Nelson. their 
wisdom, the framers assumed that any 
branch government had too much 
power, the people who held those po- 
sitions would abuse them. Checks and 
balances flowed entirely from their un- 
derstanding human But 
what about journalists? Aren’t they 
likely abuse their power the rest 
don’t really like torrid sex scenes, 
but exchanges like this soon had beg- 
ging, shut and kiss Even 
when both debaters were men. 

Here’s the framework which all the 
gabbing occurs. It’s May 1992. Presi- 
dent Eugene Hoskins tough southern 
Democrat whose illusions about the 
world and the media were stripped from 
him during his tour Using in- 
telligence supplied bona fide Iranian 
moderate, the president okays mission 
rescue twenty-nine hostages from Le- 
banon. 

Unfortunately for America’s best in- 
terests, however, Chuck Sampson, 
Harvard-educated Washington Post 
punk, gets tip about the mission from 
vengeful female N.S.C. staffer who 
hopes that its failure will bring down the 
administration. The reporter way off 
his beat, doesn’t tell his editors 
what he’s working on. President Hos- 
kins gets wind and calls him for 
eleventh-hour attempt convince 
him not put more value his scoop 
than American lives. The kid sneers 
and refuses. The president arrests him 
and, the reporter being whisked 
safe house northern Virginia 


Secret Service detail, the car hits tree 
and the reporter killed. The president 
okays coverup. The Secret Service 
steals the reporter’s car and fakes lone- 
driver accident. The hostage mission 
succeeds and the president reelected 
landslide. There’s only one catch. 
Someone the press knows the truth 
about what really happened: George 
Stevens, the editor the Post, con- 
niving sleaze who gets tipped off the 
same N.S.C. staffer who started all. 
Stevens plans use the story his own 
good time topple the prez and elevate 
his stooge moronic senator who 
chairs the Foreign Relations Committee 
the presidency. Why? Because 
imagines himself secretary state. 


this all happens before the nov- 
midpoint. Still come ex- 
posure the president’s 
coverup, his scramble survive, and 
exposure the Post editor’s plot and his 
scramble survive. You can probably 
guess who emerges from the ashes, par- 
ticularly book novelist tutored 
Nixon’s knee. You can also predict 
that journalists (with the exception 
Carole Nelson, who exposes the evil 
Post editor) don’t come off well here. 
aspect journalism today, but Taylor 
goes for the stereotype. After the pres- 
ident makes tough, honest, no-apolo- 
gies confession during his 1993 State 
the Union address, for example, hope- 
lessly cynical New York Times reporter 
snorts, worry, play. Never 
underestimate the simple-minded, jin- 
goistic sentimentality the American 

the novel’s most implausible scene 
the showdown between president and 
reporter the president makes his case 
with clarity and passion: and 
represent two practically infinite forces 
that can function only when voluntarily 
have effective way fight terrorism 
directed against Americans 
And now find you have learned enough 
about carefully planned and critical op- 
eration destroy one thoughtless 
stroke. now you must practice self- 
restraint, just Staring into 
the teeth this righteousness, Sampson 
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merely thinks, ‘‘He might well roll 
his tent and take this medicine show 
back 

Finally, near the end the Post ed- 
itor’s nefarious rule, there this: 
the time between Vietnam and Water- 
gate, harsh manner had become the 
rule rather than the exception. Stevens 
thought was definite improvement. 
There was need for young reporter 
fashion civilized superego since 
was expected his peers com- 
pletely without conscience, scruples, 
any human feclings .”’ 

I’m confident that most you jour- 
nalists, you ever have mano mano 
with the president, will least apologize 
for having rain his parade. And 
those you the heartless Sampson- 
Stevens camp, beware. the end, Evil 
gets its just reward. Nobody much cares 
about Sampson’s death, the president 
survives, Stevens goes down flames, 
and The Washington Post falls into the 
hands publisher who, with Stevens 
out the way, can now pursue his jour- 
nalistic vision: surveys 
showed that thirty-inch analyses the 


Burmese insurgency were not being 
read [The new publisher] liked 
color, short copy, big pictures, bold, 
witty headlines, polls about sexual be- 
havior the tax tips, recipes, gar- 
dening columns, and front page stories 
about people helping 


The subject matters 


Image Ethics: The Moral Rights 

Subjects Photographs, Film, and 
elevision 

Edited Larry Gross, John Stuart 

Katz, and Jay Ruby 

Oxford University Press. 382 pp. 

$29.95 
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society’s victims, its poor, its sick, 
its hungry, using the justification that 


Richard Cunningham, former 
representative for the Minneapolis Tribune 
and associate director the National News 
Council, teaches journalism New York 
University. 


exposing their plight will result its 
amelioration. But we’ve been taking 
their pictures for fifty years and there 
significant amelioration, are still 
justified serving them the morn- 
ing paper the nightly news? 

device with which protect ourselves 
when taking private person’s picture. 
But how voluntary and how informed 
the consent patient mental in- 
stitution? 

five-year-old documentary featuring 
former mental patient the town where 
that former patient now lives sane 
and responsible citizen? 

Dorothea Lange took picture 
Florence Thompson for the Farm Se- 
curity Administration 1936, shouldn’t 
Thompson paid for the use her 
image books and exhibitions over the 
years? 

These are the kinds questions raised 
this provocative collection thirteen 
essays the taking and showing pic- 
tures. 

Thomas Beauchamp and Stephen 


Insurance words always mean what they 
are intended mean non-insurance people. 
Example: lingo, tort reformer 
someone trying improve the civil justice system. 
not baker fancying some tortes. 
you need help translating “insurancese” 
into plain English, give call. For that 
matter, you have any kind question about 
personal insurance, call us. can’t help, 
may able point you someone 


who can. 
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REFORMER? 


Klaidman, authors The Virtuous Jour- 
nalist, provide point-by-point analysis 
the various forms bias and distor- 
tion common television, using 
model the CBS documentary The Un- 
counted Enemy. Lisa Henderson, who 
teaches communications Pennsylvania 
State University, examines the strategies 
that photographers use get their pic- 
tures and finds disturbing ‘‘contradic- 
tion between consent take and consent 
John David Viera, professor 
broadcasting and film California State 
University Long Beach, calls for 
federal law that would 
clearly differentiate between the natu- 
rally newsworthy, whose images would 
remain the public domain, thus pre- 
serving traditional media rights use 
them, and the celeb- 
rity, who would have definable property 
rights his her images, with limited 
media access. 

Brian Winston, dean the school 
communication Penn State, calls 
documentary makers and, extension, 
print and news photographers 
beyond contemporary notions consent 
for the photo subject, who knows 
much less than the photographer about 
the ramifications film. Winston calls 
for form consent akin the detailed 
form agreed upon for medical experi- 
mentation the Nuremburg Code. 

But why all this concern? Partly be- 
cause the public has become sensitive 
the immaturity the docu- 
mentary film according 
Robert Aibel, senior lecturer the An- 
nenberg School Communications 
the University Pennsylvania. Without 
some changes, says, will become 
increasingly difficult for photographers 
make films and live with them- 
selves. 

More relevant, perhaps, workaday 
journalists warning from 
Though American journalists histori- 
cally have been protected their inva- 
sions the shield ‘‘newsworthi- 
ness,’’ Winston says, mounting concern 
over the spread computerized infor- 
mation may well lead more clearly 
defined tort invasion privacy. Such 
legislation, fears, could jeopardize 
important media freedoms. 
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Short takes 


The prelate and the pol 


Obviously, every profession has its incompetents, and there are occasional journalists 
and reporters who are not only ignorant Church matters, but complacent their 
ignorance. always feel bad about complacent ignorance relative religion. strikes 
sign contempt, implication that religious issues aren’t really important, 
that there’s nothing complex about them. found difficult, for example, that 
religion reporter covering rosary service the Archdiocese New York didn’t 
know what decade the rosary is. would like reporter covering the Yankees 
who doesn’t know what double play is. John Cardinal Connor 


flew down Puerto Rico for the inauguration Governor Rafael 
During the flight, got use the bathroom. One reporter, search 
story, wrote that was the (i.e., engaging political campaigning) 
during the flight. made the trip Puerto Rico seem like political maneuver, 
always welcome story election year. The reporter could have asked why 
walked the aisle. only left seat once the entire trip. But KOCH 
BATHROOM would not have made good story. maybe would. 

New York City Mayor Edward Koch 


From His Eminence and Hizzoner: Candid Exchange, John Cardinal O’Connor and 
Mayor Edward Koch. William Morrow and Company. 367 pp. $18.95. 


Connections 


Jack Gance, the latest novel former 
Washington journalist Ward Just, draws 
the first-person narrator, pre- 
viously pollster and now United 
States senator, has finally come ap- 
preciate the ‘‘breathtaking symmetrical 
beauty’’ compromise essence 
public life.’’ own campaign, 
not coincidentally, was funded with 
tainted money. Playing host his Cap- 
itol Hill office student delegation 
from his home state Illinois, Gance 
instructs his visitors the glories the 
Senate system, and how works. 


looked out the window when bright 
light caught eye. One the young 
[presidential] hopefuls was being inter- 
viewed the sidewalk television 
personality. They both looked com- 
posed. The senator moved his hands eas- 
ily spoke into the camera. could 
almost read his lips answered ques- 
tions. the harsh artificial light 
looked like high noon though was only 
dusk, the eastern sky dark and benign. 

motioned the students the window 
and all stood moment watching the 
interview, live. said that this, too, was 
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the way the Senate worked. was 
fundamental part the system. was 
necessary collaborate with the media 
order make yourself visible and 
have effect things, and demon- 
people that you were alert and 
the job. That was crucial. Without 
the media you were just another tree 
crashing the forest. gave brief bi- 
ography the senator question, who 
many respects was the right side 
important issues. Many hopefuls did 
interviews from that particular location 
the sidewalk, the Capitol dome the 
background, nicely lit now that dusk had 
come. little group tourists was 
watching the interview, respectful looks 
their faces; they would remember the 
moment and take home tell 
friends. Suddenly the lights went out, 
causing unexpected gloom, dark 
jungle with the dome’s moon shape be- 
yond. The interview was over, and for 
moment one moved. The network 
personality and the young hopeful ap- 
proached each other and shook hands. 
The senator put his free hand the oth- 
er’s shoulder, squeezing. The reporter 
laughed and wagged his finger, 
friendly rebuke. interpreted the scene 
for the students: There had been awk- 
ward inconvenient question, one the 
senator had not anticipated had stum- 
bled answering. Probably wasn’t 
important, from the look things the 
sidewalk. The reporter began explain 
something, using his hands and body 
agile golfer does when describing 
good form, the way achieve the sweet 
shot. was giving the senator advice 
the technique the live interview. 
The two men stood together companion- 
ably, they had just come from the 
locker room after eighteen holes. The 
senator nodded agreement lis- 
tened. was listening hard, one profes- 
sional another. was quick 
learner, that one; but would never 
more than hopeful. The technicians 
packed their gear into the back sta- 
tion wagon, NewsCenter The senator 
got into the front seat with the reporter, 
and the technicians squeezed back. 
The show concluded, the little group 
tourists wandered off. 

From Jack Gance, Ward Just. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 279 pp. $17.95 
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Adding all 


think the establishment standard ombudsmen television networks, newsma- 
gazines, and major newspapers would welcome and éffective step combating 
[mathematical illiteracy] the media. ombudsman would scan the news stories, 
research whatever statistics are mentioned, try see that they are least internally 
consistent, and probe most carefully into implausible claims. Perhaps regular feature 
similar William Safire’s New York Times column usage might consider the 
worst the week month. would have quite entertainingly 
written, however, since, though there’s happily small army readers interested 
verbal niceties, relatively few are interested similar but often more important 
numerical nuances. 

These matters are not merely academic, and there direct way which the 
mass media’s predilection for dramatic reporting leads extreme politics and even 
pseudoscience. Since fringe politicians and scientists are generally more intriguing 
than mainstream ones, they garner disproportionate share publicity and thus 
seem more representative and significant than they otherwise would. Furthermore, 
since perceptions tend become realities, the natural tendency the mass media 
accentuate the anomalous, combined with innumerate society’s taste for such 
extremes, could conceivably have quite dire consequences. 


From Innumeracy, John Allen Paulos, Hill and Wang, 135 pp. $16.95. 


The big con 


Every journalist who not too stupid 
too full himself notice what going 
knows that what does morally 
man, preying people’s vanity, igno- 
rance, loneliness, gaining their trust 
and betraying them without remorse. 
Like the credulous widow who wakes 
one day find the charming young man 
and all her savings gone, the con- 
senting subject piece nonfiction 
writing learns when the article 
book appears his hard lesson. Jour- 
nalists justify their treachery various 
ways according their temperaments. 
The more pompous talk about freedom 
speecn and public’s right 
the least talented talk about Art; 
the seemliest murmur about earning 


Scheherazade story with bad ending: 
almost case does the subject man- 
age to, were, save himself. 


From ‘‘The Journalist and the 
Janet Malcolm, The New Yorker, March 
13, 20, 1989. 


Janet Malcolm 


The subject Scheherazade. lives 
fear being found uninteresting, and 
many the strange things that subjects 
say writers things almost sui- 
cidal rashness they say out their 
desperate need keep the writer’s at- 
tention riveted The writer ulti- 
mately tires the subjects’s self-serving 
story, and substitutes story his own. 
The story subject and writer the 


Nancy Crampton 


New Year’s baby 


hope may provide some the background 
that Toby New Year’s Baby 
Who Wasn’t News’’ March/April) 
lacked. WEEK-TV covers the Peoria teen 
pregnancy problem and covers often. Six 
months ago, WEEK-TV broadcast full half- 
hour program the problems inner-city 
teens. Much that newscast profiled fif- 
teen-year-old mother, her regrets well 
her enthusiasm for the future. Then, just 
week before New Year’s, our newsroom 
broadcast series reports based the 
latest Peoria County birth rates. These reports 
focused teen pregnancy. 

New Year’s Day was holiday. Like most 
small newsrooms that day, covered our 
community best could with skeleton 
crew. With one reporter and one photogra- 
pher, were not equipped devote the 
time needed for another exposé the teen 
pregnancy problem. Eckert’s article implies 
there was high-level consultation that re- 
sulted Actually, rel- 
atively new employee, overburdened with 
other news, made judgment call. 

town another judgment call was 
made the Peoria Journal Star, Eckert’s 
newspaper. Its January 1989, edition 
sported front-page, color picture Peoria’s 
baby the No, was not the 
baby the teenage mother. 

PHIL SUPPLE 


News director, WEEK 
Peoria, 


Radical redux 


Kent MacDougall’s truncated cyr article 
March/April) does not full 
justice his lengthier confession which ran 
the socialist publication Monthly Review. 
Monthly Review, for instance, boasted 
technique used slip his Marxist 
cant past supposedly alert picket line 
editors: made sure seek out experts 
whose opinions knew advance would 
support thesis.’’ this passage 
drastically softened: sought out ex- 
perts sometimes included one two whose 
opinions knew would support hypoth- 


MacDougall makes another curious omis- 
sion the version his confession. 
admits having written under various aliases 
for National Guardian, Monthly Re- 
view, American Socialist, and other radical 
Monthly Review included 
The Daily Worker among his credits. Now 
known The Daily World, this paper was 
and the official organ the Com- 
munist Party, USA. Would MacDougall’s 
press colleagues forgiving had 
boasted writing for, say, Klu Klux Klan 
mouthpiece under assumed name? 

his Marxist politics out his Berkeley class- 
room. But concludes his Monthly Review 
articles with ringing declaration (not shared 
with readers the Review) that Marx’s ver- 
sion the ideal world, him least, 
find out why, that when finally see the 
future, can sure will really 
With Marxism acknowledged retreat from 
the U.S.S.R. westward, one tempted 
wish MacDougall godspeed and remind 
him that has already missed the train 
history. 

American journalism surely large 
enough tent hold persons many political 
bents. But suggest they should write under 
the flag truth, not deception. news- 
room operates the basis mutual trust 
between editor and reporter. Kent Mac- 
Dougall violated that trust, and find damn- 
ably odd that more press people are not 
outraged about it. 

JOSEPH GOULDEN 
Director Media Analysis 


Accuracy Media, 
Washington, D.C. 


not only admiringly reprints Kent 
McDougall’s self-glorifying account his 
years sailing under false colors The Wall 
Street Journal and deliberately coloring 
everything wrote for propagandistic pur- 
poses, but editorializes his favor. Appar- 
ently it’s all right, the journalistic circles 
you people were raised in, push secret 
agendas, long they favor the right par- 
tisan side. 


Well, God, this not the concept 
journalism was raised back the early 
fifties, and not one have found any 
reason respect the thirty-five years 
since first newspaper job. man 
false face, saying one thing and meaning an- 
other, liar and cheat book, and 
his damned, weaseling, self-serving reasons 
for being one. man who lies his em- 
ployer will lie his reader, and catch 
him the one lie will not find standing 
around waiting hear the other. 


GEORGE WARREN 
Pacific Grove, Calif. 


What means 


was interesting see your article Gan- 
nett’s well-intended attempt mainstream 
March/April). former Gannett staffer, 
can attest that though the company still far 
away from fulfilling hiring, promoting, and 
mainstreaming goals respect people 
color many its small newspapers, al- 
ways felt that the company’s attempts have 
multi-cultural newsrooms and stories were 
sincere. 

But the way the was written touches 
unmentioned dynamic concerning the 
mainstreaming situation. one problem 
that even Gannett and, judge your 
article, the Review has difficulty over- 
coming. The six ieporters and editors and 
one professor quoted were African-Ameri- 
can. Where were the opinions the Asians, 
Hispanics, Native Americans, and other mi- 
norities the news business? Though ap- 
plaud our African-American brothers and 
sisters their long struggle, think it’s about 
time take good look the usage the 
word Unfortunately, too many 
times means black. relation the media 
business, the word too easily allows media 
companies proclaim their minority hiring 
programs somewhat successful when the 
cross-representation people their staffs 
limited. City, state, and federal agencies 
frequently tout their minority hiring statis- 
tics, which upon closer scrutiny reveal that 
their staffs are mainly composed only one 
race non-whites. 

the media insist using the word 
should clear that means 
all people color, not just African-Ameri- 
cans, Hispanics, Asians. 

JOHN GARCIA 
Regional editor/New York 
Vista magazine 
New York, N.Y. 
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Entries are now being 
accepted for the 48th 
annual Alfred duPont- 
Columbia University Awards. 


News and public affairs programs that 
originally aired between July 1988 
and June 30, 1989 are eligible. Awards 
are given for overall excellence the 
following categories: 

Television: 

Network 

Major Market, 

Medium Market, ADI 11-50 

Small Market, ADI and smaller 


Cable 
Radio 
Independent Productions 


Entry deadline: July 15, 1989. 


For rules and entry form, contact: 

Alfred duPont-Columbia University Awards 
Graduate School Journalism 

Columbia University 

New York, New York 10027 

(212) 854-5974 


NAME 


TITLE 


STATION 


TELEPHONE 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE ZIP 


LETTERS 


noted Good the na- 
tion’s largest newspaper chain has estab- 
lished policy making minority groups 
more visible its news columns. Unasked 
the Review (or the rest the media cov- 
ering this highly publicized effort) whether 
this policy being applied gays and les- 
bians. From what can see, not. 

The Gannett-owned Green Bay Press-Ga- 
zette being sued for its refusal accept 
advertisement for Among Friends, orga- 
nization for lesbians and gay men living 
rural Wisconsin, and ads for T-shirt with 
lesbian motto. (In contrast, last year the 
rival Cox newspaper chain fired the publisher 
the Dayton, Ohio, Daily News after 
refused accept ads for gay organization.) 

Another Gannett paper, the Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi, American, canceled its contract 
print the Big Easy Times, which serves the 
New Orleans gay community, after publi- 
cation only three issues reportedly after 
six workers complained about printing 
gay newspaper. American editor Sandra 
Baker justified her action saying, de- 
cided was not appropriate for our com- 

While Gannett’s flagship, USA Today, 
does provide fair good coverage gay 
issues, Gannett has apparently decided not 
press for improved reporting gays and 
lesbians its papers nationwide inclusion 
that’s vital the lives and dignity gays 
and lesbians America’s heartland. 

STEPHEN MILLER 
Media Committee 
Gay Lesbian Alliance 


Against Defamation 
New York, 


Credit due 


Your editorial titled Lost Voices March/ 
April) raised some good points about incom- 
plete coverage blacks. But its implication 
that the Chicago Tribune lags far behing The 
Washington Post when comes covering 
blacks unfair. 

Yes, appears that the Trib blew story 
January 1988 about fire that killed 
teenage mother. And, yes, 1986 the Post 
ran fine series teen pregnancy Leon 
Dash. The year before, however, the Trib 
ran perhaps even more comprehensive se- 
ries that explored multitude reasons why 
the black underclass has been permanent. 
Teenage pregnancy was just one aspect. The 
article, called ‘‘The American 
won Robert Kennedy Journalism Award 
for outstanding coverage the problems 
the disadvantaged. 


SHARON GELTNER 
Alexandria, Va. 


Another voice from the VOA 


The letters from Voice America director 
Richard Carlson and VOA Current Affairs 
division staff writer Deborah Cole (Unfin- 
ished Business, March/April) rebutting 
certain aspects Carolyn Weaver’s Novem- 
ber/December 1988 article, the 
Voice America Ignores Its 
themselves demand rebuttal. insider 
employed for more than thirteen years the 
Voice, I’ve witnessed indeed, participated 
many the controversies discussed 
Ms. Weaver’s piece and commented 
Mr. Carlson and Ms. Cole. 

The director may correct when says 
programming not dictated this 
any What does not 
say that when the Reagan administration 
came into office packed the organization 
thoroughly with likeminded political ap- 
pointees and civil servants that probably 
did not have call the shots. learned jour- 
nalism reporter local radio stations 
and graduate student Ohio State Uni- 
versity and never before saw the kind op- 
inionated script-tinkering that the Reaganites 
introduced the Voice. 

Ms. Cole believes this kind editing 
was necessary correct perceived earlier lib- 
eral bias, she fails understand what the 
Voice America was. group broadcast 
professionals had labored for many years 
adhere the standards that eventually be- 
came law 1976 the VOA charter. 
were glad comply with the charter’s re- 
quirements present the news comprehen- 
sively and accurately, reflect all segments 
responsible American opinion any 
given topic, and present the policies the 
U.S. government clearly and accurately. No- 
where does the charter require advocate 
condemn any point view, whether 
the administration’s that any other 
group. knew that reported and ex- 
plained the important issues the day 
interested foreign listener could make his 
her own mind about them. Sometimes 
bland? Maybe. But call this left-leaning 
outrageous. leads surmise that those 
the right had create the illusion 
liberal bias permit themselves redress 
the way Ms. Cole admitted. 

And they did. With their narrow 
agenda, they used the political features and 
documentaries the important analytical 
scripts which should illuminate the issues be- 
hind the headlines batter our listeners 
with the pro-right view American do- 
mestic and East-West issues, and little 
Under then Current Affairs division chief 
Warner, the trend became egregious that, 


deal with the devil, ended several years 
supervisor radio production unit where 
would not have write copy that would 
subjected Mr. Warner’s slanted edito- 
rial penciling. 

The beauty newsroom editor Steve 
Thompson’s advancement Warner’s 
successor executive fiat late last year was 
that made the Current Affairs scripts 
newsworthy again. that time, was pro- 
ducing and anchoring fifty-minute-long 
daily news broadcast English that gobbles 
the straightforward kind topical back- 
ground and analytical features that Mr. 
Thompson’s division began churn out. 
Contrary Mr. Carlson’s assertion, Mr. 
Thompson long colleague mine 
was never under the impression that his ten- 
ure Current Affairs chief was temporary. 
Someone took immediate issue with his jour- 
nalistic approach and convinced the higher- 
ups that was not one them. Suddenly, 
was out and cover stories about making 
the job competitive were conveniently made 
up. 
The losers all this bureaucratic war- 
fare have been not only the hardworking 
professionals who, administration after 
administration, toil the VOA. Also hurt 
have been the listeners information-de- 
prived corners the globe whose quest for 
factual behind-the-headlines analysis has fre- 
quently been foiled, not their own au- 
thoritarian governments’ propaganda 
machines, but organ one the freest 
nations earth. 


DAVID McALARY 
News division 
Voice America 
Washington, D.C. 


Seoul mio 


While I’m not about argue the broad point 
about television megalomania, the example 
used bring home the message the Short 
Takes section your January/February issue 
was unfortunate. 

The authors Sports for Sale: Television, 
Money, and the Fans tell that the South 
Koreans were astonished that ABC would 
suggest moving their clocks one hour ahead 
accommodate prime-time viewers the 
United States. That may well accurate. 
was not around during the early rounds 
Olympics negotiations. 

But, having covered South Korean affairs 
for five years, from 1983 until three months 
before the opening the 1988 Summer 
Games Seoul, know that the Koreans 
had managed get over their astonishment 
the time they signed with NBC for 
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$300 million plus. The country went sum- 
mer time 1987, full year early, get 
everyone accustomed the idea time for 
the 1988 Games. 

doubt, American deserves its 
lumps these matters, but fair fair. South 
Korea was not only willing victim but 
eager one. best can tell, South Korea’s 


Criticism and suggestions from fair-minded 
critics are always welcome. But the Review’s 
March/April editorial titled the Press 
Keeps Drugs Out the Country’’ was nei- 
ther truthful nor fair. The thrust the signed 
editorial, written Merrill Collett, sum- 
marized the cutline under large graphic 
reproduced from the Herald’s award-win- 
ning series the Medellin cartel. The cut- 
the Herald has been reluctant explore the 
involvement local banks what too 
often seen foreign story.’’ This not 
and, indeed, one whole graphic element 
reduced and thus barely legible the CJR 
version devoted the issue money 
laundering. Seven items describe money- 
laundering activity; more the point, items 
four and eleven the legend name two local 
banks: Landmark Bank Plantation and 
Great American Bank Miami, which were 
linked past drug-money-laundering 
schemes. think this proves that are not 
explore the involvement lo- 
cal name names graphics and 
name names stories. 

Since Collett cites our Medellin series, 
could not have missed the major story 
devoted the impact cocaine money laun- 
dered south Florida, which published 
part that series November 30, 1987. 
The article, headed FROM MANSION MOV- 
IES, CARTEL’S AREA HOLDINGS VAST, names 
auto dealership and movie production 
firm secretly financed with drug money. 
More significantly, listed $20 million 
worth local real estate holdings linked 
drug money laundering. that story, Sam 
Billbrough, the Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration’s acting special agent charge 
Miami, quoted crediting the Herald with 
discovering several the pieces local 
property later seized the government 
money laundering charges. 

There further evidence the inaccurate 
reporting your guest editorialist. Herald 
business writer Mimi Whitefield, informed 
that Collett was preparing critical com- 
mentary drug coverage, sent CJR stack 
stories about money laundering that had 
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military, industrial, and financial institutions 
have done quite well these last two years, 
despite initial warnings that changing the 
clocks would wreak havoc. 


CLYDE HABERMAN 
Rome bureau chief 
The New York Times 
Rome, 


The Herald defends its money-laundering coverage 


been printed recently the Herald. The 
stack included stories that contained infor- 
mation that contributed the indictment 
local bank president money-laundering 
charges. Describing Whitefield’s laundering 
story November 27, 1988, Collett states: 
the main story nor sidebar names 
single Florida bank that has been publicly 
connected with money laundering federal 
authorities, although there have been num- 
ber such The fact that ten days 
earlier the Herald had published list 
forty-one banks which officials said 
they found accounts laundered 
money. That list included the names and lo- 
cations twenty-nine south Florida banks. 

Another point. Collett writes that Penny 
Lernoux’s 1984 book, Banks Trust, 
contained lot tantalizing money-laun- 
dering leads, adding: this seems 
have much tempted American news or- 
ganizations, including the Herald, paper 
that was willing spend lot time and 
money investigating the drug business far- 
off Colombia. 

Lernoux’s fine book contains forty-one 
foot-note references research material 
picked from the Herald. Lernoux told 
recently that when Collett interviewed her for 
his CJR piece she told him that, after slow 
start decade ago, the Herald has been doing 
wonderful reporting money laun- 
dering the years since her book was pub- 
lished. ‘‘It’s not fair say the Herald not 
pursuing drug money laundering,’’ she 
added. 

final point. his concluding section 
Street Journal last year. describes how 
U.S. chemical exporters supply Latin Amer- 
ican cocaine laboratories. The Journal story 
leads with account how one Frank 
Torres, operator Miami import-export 
business, was caught trying ship ether 
Colombia, where would used the 
manufacture cocaine. What Collett did not 
tell readers that full account the 
Torres episode and how led the seizure 
record amount cocaine the jungles 


Answers. 
Contacts. 
Background. 


Have question about Phillips 
Petroleum? the energy industry? 
These public relations specialists 
can get answers for you: 


Dan Harrison (918) 661-5204 
George Minter (918) 661-4987 
Jere Smith (918) 661-4982 


Call write: Public Relations 
Department, 16A-2 Phillips Building, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 74004. 
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25th Competition 


Applications are being accepted from 
print journalists with least five years 
professional experience. 

One-year grants $25,000 are 
awarded for the pursuit indepen- 
dent projects significant interest. 
Application deadiine: October 
Fellows must U.S. citizens. 

For applications and further program 
information, write: 


The Alicia Patterson Foundation 
1001 Ave., 
Suite 1250 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
(301) 951-8512 


CLASSIFIED 


AWARDS/CONTESTS 


THE GAMUT TENTH ANNIVERSARY CONTEST. 
Best general-interest article; best creative writing; 
best graphic art. each category: first prize, $500; 
two second prizes, $250 each; publication. $3.00 
fee per entry. SASE for rules: The Gamut, 
RT1215CJ, Cleveland State University, Cleve- 
land, 44115. 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS/VIDEOS 


FORMER PRESIDENT ENTERS DINAH SHORE 
Flier duplicate Miss Earhart’s fatal flight 
Literarcy week observed. CJR offers two collec- 
tions hilarious flubs from the nation’s press 
culled from years Lower Squad 
Helps Dog Bite Victim, and Red Tape Holds 
New Bridge. $7.50 per book ($15 for both) in- 
cludes postage and handling. Send order clearly 
specifying your choice books with payment to: 
Columbia Journalism Review, Attn: Books, 700A 
Journalism Building, Columbia University, New 
York, 10027. 


WHO KILLED Assassination re- 
search materials. Videocassettes, photographs, lit- 
erature. Catalog: $3.00. Write: Archives, Box 
Beaconsfield, Quebec, 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


EDITOR NEEDED. New newsletter will focus 
successful, socially responsible business manage- 
ment. believe working for benefit society, 
especially the poor, not just fill our own pockets. 
Editorial, writing experience needed; business ex- 
perience helpful. Contact: Charles Haynes, 
E.S.S., 3308 Cedar, #11, Lansing, 48910. 
(517) 393-0250. 


EDITORIAL PUBLICIST. National newsweekly 
magazine seeks experienced writer promote ex- 
clusive story through press releases and media 
calls. Position reports directly Director Com- 
munications aad has 5-day work week Friday 
thru Tuesday. Will only consider applicants with 
prior journalism experience and wire-service writ- 
ing style. Competitive salary and benefits. Qual- 
ified candidates should send résumés, writing 
samples, and salary history confidence to: 
Bernard, Newsweek, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
10022. Equal Opportunity Employer 


FREELANCE OPPORTUNITIES 


ESTABLISHED FREELANCE FOREIGN COR- 
RESPONDENTS wanted. Topical, opinion, enter- 
tainment, and travel features. Send bio, and 
samples, to: Insight News, Huntley Street, 
#804, Toronto, Canada M4Y 2K7. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NEED APARTMENT AFTER GRADUATION? 
Contact the Ivy League Housing Organization. 
Cost free service founded students for students 
working with the largest residential firm NYC. 
Call: (212) 560-0180. 


our July/Aug. 1989 issue for 
only $1.75 per word just send your 
typed copy May 31. 

NOTE: word minimum. Zip codes 
count one word; boxes and tele- 
phone numbers, each two words. 

ALL ADS MUST PREPAID 

Send your name, address, and phone 
number, with copy and check to: 
CJR Classifieds, 700A Journalism, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, 10027. 


LETTERS 


Colombia was published The Miami 
Herald seven months before was summa- 
rized the Journal. was part the same 
Medellin cartel series which Collett says 

Since 1980, when the Herald won the In- 
vestigative Reporters and Editors’ top na- 
tional award for drug series focusing 
Key West, have tried keep our readers 
informed this national problem. have 
named names drug dealers and bank pres- 
idents. Some our reporters have risked 
their lives produce those stories. 

The Review responsible for the integrity 
its signed, well its unsigned, edi- 
torials. Perhaps the time has come for readers 
seriously question whether the Review has 
the resources the will serve jour- 
nalism arbiter whose stated purpose 
honest, responsible 

JAMES SAVAGE 
Associate editor/investigations 


The Miami Herald 
Miami, Fla. 


his editorial The Miami Herald’s cov- 
erage the drug trade, Merrill Collett quotes 
agree with thesis that adamantly reject. 
The offending passage: 


the late 1970s, the Treasury Department studied 
deposits that moved into fourteen Miami banks 
one year and found that all them save one had 
received suspected drug money. The Herald re- 
ported this and published the names the banks, 
but over the next decade the newspaper hasn’t put 
much energy into following the story. ‘‘We 
spend ninety percent our energy the cocaine 
coming and ten percent the money going 
says Jeff Leen, the Herald’s ace drug re- 
porter. 


quote concerned the media general, 
not the Herald particular, and Collett 
knows that because discussed that very 
point. More gets written daily basis 
about crack-den raids and drug busts because 
they occur all around far more frequently 
than money-laundering cases, which require 
greater sophistication law enforcement in- 
vestigators. That’s fact life for any news- 
paper, the Herald included. for 
newspapers doing their own long-term in- 
vestigations drug crime, the Herald takes 
back seat one. give just one ex- 
ample among many, Herald investigation 
directly led the seizure November 1987 
$20 million property purchased with 
laundered drug money. pointed this out 
Collett but chose not mention his 
editorial. Another fact that might have gotten 
the way, suppose. 


Collett makes another deliberate omission 
citing The Wall Street Journal’s reporting 
chemical exports the cocaine trade 
paradigm drug reporting. knows full 
well, again because told him, that the Her- 
ald had published exclusive about the 
chemical-exporting case cited most promi- 
nently the Journal months before the Jour- 
nal’s story appeared. 

When Collett interviewed me, theorized 
that the Herald did not write about money 
laundering out fear local banks would 
withdraw advertising. told him this was 
patently ridiculous. Despite facts the con- 
trary, proceeds with half his original thesis 
that the Herald avoids writing about 
money laundering Miami because eas- 
ier ‘‘spot foreign devils’’ than those 
home. This, too, plainly false. have writ- 
ten plenty about domestic drug suppliers, 
even cursory check the Herald’s library 
would have revealed. 

Collett not only neglects his home- 
work, omits any facts that contradict 
thesis can’t come within country mile 


Stanford, Calif. 


Peggy Lernoux writes from When 
was doing research crime banking 
Miami 1982 for book Banks 
Trust, the Herald was helpful al- 
lowing look the paper’s archives. 
The Herald had covered money laundering 
and other related stories breaking news 
but had not followed them with major 
investigations, possibly because money laun- 
dering did not seem big story the time 
because the paper did not have enough 
investigative staff. Although discussed with 
Herald editors the possibility cooperative 
effort, nothing came it. the time felt 
that the Herald could have been more ag- 
gressive its reporting banking crimes 
south Florida. did not, Herald editor 
Jim Savage claims, tell Merrill Collett that 
the Herald was doing wonderful job re- 
porting money laundering south Flor- 
ida. Our interview dealt with experience 
Miami 1982, and told both him and 
Jim Savage that felt the Herald could have 
done better job then. Due poor tele- 
phone connection when Savage called 
Bogota, could not hear clearly all said 
and may not have heard clearly. 
there has been any confusion, it’s probably 
fault. 

would like reiterate that said 
the Herald had done excellent job recent 
years covering the drug traffic, and cited 
example the work Herald reporters 
Guy Gugliotta and Jeff Leen, which also 
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dealt with money-laundering operations 
general. I’m not position say whether 
the same true the paper’s coverage 
money laundering south Florida banks 
the issue raised Collett because have 
not been following that story recently. 


Merrill Collett replies: James Savage and Jeff 
Leen appear have misread the editorial. 
Its purpose was urge the press focus 
more investigative and analytic energy the 
domestic end the drug business, try 
unearth this vast ‘‘layers sup- 
port services and ties the local 
here the U.S. prime example such 
support services, cited money laundering 
and, since Miami the nation’ money-laun- 
dering capital, the editorial spent some time 
demonstrating that the Herald has not done 
what could its own back yard. 

Nowhere did the editorial accuse the Her- 
ald failing follow the government’ pub- 
lic anti-drug indictments, 
seizures, suits, and forth. Most what 
Savage cites defense his 
coverage just such solid but routine re- 
porting. Yes, the graphic points lists 
two banks publicly implicated money-laun- 
dering schemes one 1981, the other 
1982. But neither these nor the five other 
items that Savage says ‘‘describe money- 
laundering activity’’ represent investi- 
gation money laundering the Herald. 
The items cited are seizures, indictments, and 
arrests the sort public-record news that 
newspaper could ignore. Yes, the Herald 
published story November listing 
forty-one banks, most them south Flor- 
ida, which federal officials said they found 
accounts linked laundered money; the Her- 
ald’s story followed similar report pub- 
lished eighteen days earlier The Wall 
Street Journal; was headed RECORDS FROM 
BANKS ARE SUBPOENAED WIDENING 
MONEY-LAUNDERING INQUIRY. 

The stories the local bank president 
Savage mentions may have ‘‘contained in- 
formation that contributed the indictment’’ 
the man, but the tale should not have ended 
there. What happened was this: the bank 
president gave big mortgage alleged 
drug trafficker for the purpose buying 
mansion and the federal government later 
seized the mansion. When the bank asked for 
its $800,000 back, the government, which 
usually complies with such requests, refused, 
arguing that the bank should have known 
was dealing with drug trafficker. The Her- 
ald did Sunday piece the interesting suit 
that resulted U.S. One Single-Family 
House. Afterwards, builder who read the 
Herald story contacted prosecutors and said 
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had personally told the bank president that 
the recipient the mortgage was being pur- 
sued the federal government for drug ac- 
tivities bolstering the case 
the suit and, presumably, the criminal 
investigation that followed. The Herald wrote 
feature about lawsuit; imply that 
bank president was indicted the result 
the paper’s digging hype the facts. 

The November 30, 1987, story Savage and 
Leen mention indeed investigation, part 
the excellent series the Herald did 
ombia’s Medellin drug cartel, and comes 
closest any the examples they cite 
doing what editorial calls for. But 
not investigation ‘‘the impact co- 
caine money laundering south Florida,”’ 
Savage claims. While the story lists prop- 
erty purchases and other investments Flor- 
ida drug traffickers, does not explain 
that those purchases constituted money laun- 
dering. (The term ‘‘money laundering’’ ap- 
pears only once the seventy-two-inch story 
and sidebar, passing reference some- 
one’s criminal record.) The thrust the re- 
port that Colombians, foreign devils, have 
invaded south Florida with their investments, 
not that south Floridians are wittingly un- 
wittingly involved the systematic launder- 
ing drug dollars. 

The article how chemicals that 
were traced from U.S. supplier led 
cocaine bust Colombia, also part the 
Medellin cartel series, was fascinating ac- 
count giant Colombia drug raid 
raid triggered when federal agents got wind 
shipment ether from the States. was 
terrific police story but failed what 
the Journal did bring the story home, 
which what editorial was all about. 

The context for conversation with Jeff 
Leen was coverage money laundering 
south Florida, where the Herald predom- 
inant. assumed Leen’s ‘‘we’’ included his 
own newspaper; after reviewing notes 
see reason doubt assumption. 


Correction 


Newsweeklies: the Species 
Doomed?’’ March/April), Walter 
Isaacson, senior writer Time, was de- 
scribed ‘‘a former Nation editor’’ rather 
Time’s Nation section. 


Deadline 


The editors welcome letters; considered 
for publication the July/August issue, they 
should received May 18. Letters are 
subject editing for clarity and space. 


Should ban it, bury it, burn 
it, recycle it? Cover the 
debate from knowledgeable 
position. Get our press kit for 
background information. 


Call write Gene Farrell 


PLASTICS 


Neoga Street, Depew, 14043 
PHONE: (716) 685-2121 


Recovery Services 
for Government and Industry 


Third Annual 
FELIX MORLEY 
PRIZE 


Each year, the Institute for 
Humane Studies George 
Mason University honors 
young writers who reflect 
appreciation the free mar- 
ket and individual liberties. 

total $7,500 awarded 
for published reporting, opin- 
ion pieces, columns 
writers who are years old 
younger. 

For entry forms and infor- 
mation, write: 

Felix Morley Prize, Insti- 
tute for Humane Studies, 
George Mason University, 
4400 University Drive, 
Fairfax, Virginia 22030. 
Deadline June 15. entry 
fee. 


the 


America hooked foreign 
oil. Today, import almost 
percent the oil use—even 
more than 1973, when the 
Arab embargo plunged into 
gas lines, rationing, and 
recession. 

The more can use nuclear 
energy, instead imported 
oil, generate electricity, the 
less have depend 
foreign nations. 


Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 


©1989 USCEA 


JUST SAY NO. 


The 110 nuclear plants the 
US. have cut our foreign oil 
dependence over three billion 
barrels since 1973. And they 
have cut foreign oil payments 
over one hundred billion dollars. 

But 110 nuclear plants not 
enough meet our growing 
electricity demand. More plants 
are needed. 

help kick the foreign oil 
habit, need rely more 


our own energy sources, like 
nuclear energy. 

For free booklet nuclear 
energy, write the U.S. Council 


for Energy 
Awareness, 
P.O. Box 66103, 


Dept. SN16, 
Washington, 
D.C. 20035. 


COUNCIL FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 


Che Lower case 


declared insolvent 


Lebanese chief producers quit show complaining 
limits access report has more substance than 


The Daily lowan 3/6/89 


Secret FBI Records OK’ 


christen 
Moscow center 


rver 3/22/89 


South Bend Tribune 2/11/89 


A rea Dea t hs Dick Clark holds ‘Bandstand’ theme sama 


Bessie Riffle Big Snakes Wiping Out 
Bessie Riffle, 66, New Haven, died Tuesday morning at her home. 


s s 
Funeral arrangements, incomplete at this time, will be announced by Naive G uam Animals 


the Crow-Hussell Funeral Home in Point Pleasant 


U.S. offers 131-page guide 


Ambassador’s Death 
the First Since ’79 


The New York Times 8/3/88 


Curtice Burns Plans 
Buy Food Concern 


The Wail Street Journal 10/21/88 


THE REGISTER’S EDITORIALS 


Stupid, stupid, stupid 


he Des Moines Register 7/30/88 


Point Pleasant (W. Va.) Register 10/28/87 


CJR will pay $25 for items published in The Lower case. Please send only 
original clippings suitable for reproduction, together with name and date of publication. 
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